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A. The Sp iri tual Pregence and the ambiguities of relioion 
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1, The | Spiritual Community, the Church and the churches 


2, The ontological character of the Spiritual Communi ty 

The term "Spiritual Communi ty" has ben used in order to exmress 
in a Sharply distinguishing i that element in the meaning of Church 
for which the New Testament has - the term "body of Christ" and the 
Reformation the term "Churenh invisible or SPLYLtual . " Trois element / 
has, In the previous Seaton /Ssonetimes been called the &Tvtsmile ay nn 
es8ence of the religious communities.” Such a statement implies that ' 
the Spiritual Community is not an existing group beikden other groups, 


but that it is a power and a Structure, hidden and effective in_ 


existing groups, namely religious conminities, ( ſfhese 2roups,\ Ie) they 


are consciously based on the appearance of the New Being in Jogks as 


"| 


ine So called ehurches, If they have other hog ahor they 
are called Scenes, temple-congregations, SET COM IPE ==" monas tie 
groups, cult-groups, movements. h In all of them insofar as they are 
determined by an ultimate concern. the Spiritual Communi ty is effective 


in its hidden power and 8tructure, partly in their latent. parily In 


their manifest appearance, In the terminology of the New Testament the 


double aspect of the communi bies,/ created by the appearance of the 


Christ is implied in the term %ecclesia® the assembly of those who 


are called out of all nations by the apostoloi, the messengers of the 


Christ, to the SE COT" of. the, elentheroLl of those who have become 
free citizens of the "Kingdom of the Heavens." There is a Church, an 


1288embly of God" (or the Christ), in every towmn/ where the message has 
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been successifiul and a Christian koinonia, communion, .has come into 


existence, But there is also the unity of all these local a85embli es, 
the Church universal, in relation to wich the particular groups become 
churches (local, or provincial or national, or after the 8plit of the 
Church universal, denominational churches). The Church universal as 
well as the particular churches as adi 1n ime double aspect of being 
the Tbody of Christ" on the one hand, bs Bn] reality, and 8ocial 
group of individual Christians, on=the-othermrans. In the first sense 
they HA#fg how all the characteristics we have attributed in the 


preceding chapters to the ne harog Community, in the Second sense 


wand mou all the ambiguities of religion, culture ard morality we 
re dos: , 


have d8cussed before in connection with the ambigutties of life generally. 


$. 


e 
' For the s8ake of 8emantic clarification, we have used an equiva- 


lent to the Church (as the body of Christ), namely the term Spiritual 


Communi. ty , ETC the term "the Church" (with a capital C) completely. 


—_— 


(This term, '6f course, Jeannot be removed from the 1iturgical langgaze; 


_ EI 
Ooc ane 
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but Eg: theology has- the right to use non-Bilblical and non-ecclesI- 


Un 2 ef Th 
astical terms if they are born out of the attempt to dt» the genuine 


meaning of the traditional terms 145 ext the confusing connotations which 
cover thetr meaning, The Reformers did the same thing wrenwen they 
Sharply distinguished the invisible and The visLble Church, They also 
had to fight against dangerous and even demonic 48tortions of the 


meaning of Church and churches, | | ke 


But 1% cannot be 6 gb that a new 7 terminology, tmoughf helpful 
5 
in one respect, al may, produce new confusions in-enovher—reapeet. This 


certainly has happened to the distinetion of the Church visible and In. 
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, visible, and it might happen to the distinetion of the Spiritual 
Communi ty and the churches, In both cases the confusion (already 
rejected with respect to the Spiritual Community) is that &v, like 
the "Church invisible, ', Le 1dentiiied with an existing reality besides 
the Church visible or--more precisely--the visible churches. But 
(there was no invisible Chureh /in ine Mought of me Reformers, ,) Lmagined 
[A transcendent place besidey the Church in history which is as 
visible as any social group and open to 8ociological analysis as all 
of them. The invisible Church is the Spiritual essence of the visible 
Church, hidden like everything Spiritual but determining the nature of 
the visible Church, In the same way the Spiritual Community does not 
exist beside$ the churches, but it is their Spiritual essenrce, effec- 
tive in them through its power, its structure and its fight against 
the ambiguities in the life of the churches, py 

If the question of the logic-ontological character of the 
SPL ritual Conmunt ty 1.8 aSKed, One can answer tnal ik is essentiality 
admins existence and resisted by existence, Two nistakes must ws 
avoided here. The one is the interpretation of the Spiritual art ty 
as an ideal, put agalnst nb was {ces tne churches, derived 00m Te 
positive elements in the 40 of religion and ECP FO the 
$2 of transcendence, ouch andapetdaning leads to the expectation 
that the reality of the Z churches will progressively approximate the 
ideal picture Obs Spiritual Community, But the question then is: 


Wat does Py such expectation? Or more concretely: (here) fron 


do the churches get the POUSy of Pe ER and actualizing 8uch ideal? 
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(The faniliar I bey/ } From the Divine Spirit, working in _— | 
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whiT 
But this .amwet leads to the further question: In whieh-way is the 


Divine Spirit present? How does the Spirit use the word and the 
Sacrament as media of his creative work? How can Faith be created, 
except by the power of faith, and love, except by the power of love? 
EsSSential power must precede actualization, In Biblical terns one 
would say that the Church as the Body of Christ or as the Spiritual 
Temple is the New Creation into wich the individual Christian and the 
particular church is taken, This kind of thinking is stranger to us 
today than it was to most periods in the history of the Church, IN 
cluding the Reformation, But It certainly is Biblical thinking and 
theologically Neceanary as longed as *the churches affirm that Jesus 1s 
the Christ, me mediator of tHe New Being, 

There is however another danger to be avoided, a kind of 
latonism or a mythological 1iteralism wich, interprets the Sptri tual 


Commnity as a Separated entity, an as8embly of 80-called Spiritual 


beings, angelic hierarchies ,sahnts and saved ones from all periods and 


countries, represented on CA by ecclesiastical hierarchies and 
Sacraments, This idea is in the line of Greek-Orthodox thinking, What. 
ever its 8ymbolic truth may be, it is not what we have called the 
Spiritual community. The heavenly as88embly of God" is a supranaturalistic. 
counterpart to the earthly as8embly of God, the Church, but ib is not _ ”_ 
that in the churches which makes them churches, their invisible, 
eagential Spirituality. x | 

This calls for a category of {87 ets a reality wich 1s 


neither realistic, nor idealistic, nor supranaturalistic, but essentialistic, 


pointing to the power of the essential, behind and within the existential, 


+ © 
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48 This analysis holds true of every life process: The essential 
is everywhere one of the detemining powers, Its power is not causal, 
but it is directing. One could call it teleological; but this word 
has been migused in terms of an additional causality, which certainly 
has to be rejected by science and philosophy, But it would be possible 
to say that the Spiritual Community is the inner "telos" of the churches 
and as such the source of everything which makes them churches. 

This essentialistic . of the Spiritual Communi ty 

can give*® to theology the category which is most adequate to interneet 
the unambiguous life as eternal life, wo Spiritual 1ife is eterral 


1ife in anticlpation, 


b, The paradox of the churches 
| lies In 


The paradox of the churches is the fact that, they participatey) on 


Oo 


ine one hand,) in the ambiguities of life generally and the religious life 
erpecially* and that they participatey\on henabam hand, in the UNMOLEUOUS 
1ife of the Spiritual Commmred.tne: This fact has first the consequence that - 
+ the churches mus be $8een under two aspects, whenever they are interpreted 
and Judged, The awareness of this ————_ has expressed itself in the 
disunction of the Church invisible and visible to wich we have already 
referred, As long as one 1s aware that in using these terms one does 
not Spear of to churches but of tyo aspects of one church in time and 
Space, this terminology 18 possible ani gomehow unavoidable, For it is 
necessary to emphasize the invisible character of the Spiritual. Community 
which is the essential power in every actual church, But if these. terms 
are abused for the distinetion of two Iron, the result is ol ther a 


devaluation of the empirical church here and now, or the #7# ignoring of 


te invisible Church as an irrelevant ideal, Both condequences have 
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MELY Fi mes : 
have appeared on-many—viaoes in the h1 Story of Protestantism, the first 


in some types of Spirit-movements, the 8econd in 1iberal Protestantiam, 
Therefore, it might be useful to speai in an epistemological 
language of the sociological and the theological aspects of the church — — 
Ameaning every particular church in time and space) , Every church is 2 
Sociological reality, 4s s8uch it is subjected to the laws which determine 


(the life of social groups with all their ambiguities, The 80ciologists of 


do 


PULLEN are justified in carrying these. inquiries through as, the S0Ciolo= 


IP] 
g1.80S of law, ,a# The arts , XY me 30iences ao. They ei-htly point to the 


FOL F 


Social stratificati on within the churches, to the rise and fall of elites, 
to the struegles for power and the festructilve Means used In them, 0 the 


conflict between Treedom and organization, to aristocratic soterian.: In 


moo } 


TS of ER contrast to democratic .exotericism, etc. > history of EP _— rohes y| 


_ 


Seen from this aspect, 'is a secular history with all the Hott . 
des tructive and trazic-demonic elements which make historical life as 
ambiguous as all other 1ife processes, - If this side is $8een exclusively 


7 
« one can deal wh the churches PELSM 004 Or PS OCSIIRAF e If the 


at —_— 


intention 1s polenical | (often caused by undiscerning FE RE and tne 


COASOIY 
unavoldably follenag di.sappointments) one emphasizes the rather migerable 
. | reality of conore te churches and comapres this reality with their claim t 
= embody the Spiritual Community. The chureh at the street Corner prevents 


the og of the Church Spiritual, 


If, Sonversely, {he churches as S0oiologice! realitles are used 


#2 5 Why ” L 


for apologetic PEIDaPEn, they are "tabnd because of their S80cia) Signifi- 


cance, They are praised as the largest and nos% effective 80cial agencies , 


ledicated to the enhancement of the good life, People are as8ked to join 


the churches, at least for a try, in order to get psycnhological security 
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| In the following chapters, ] 


and to participate in the work of helping others towards the game goal, 


In the light of this view ie” DLGTOTF of the churches is told as the 


history of progress in humanity, Of-coorse, 6h mis basls, the da of tw 


the churches can point to the reactionary, a cbdhes CLOUS and inhuman Lnpact 
the churches had an Wes tern civilization, and 80 PE: 1d i a "eh 
dous success, This contrast 8hows that it is utterly Lnadequate to judge 


the { churches from the point of view of their 8ociological functions 


and their 8ocial influence in pas% and present, A church which is nothing more. 


than a/fZ/ au ad " HOCLELLY useful group can be replaced. by others 


"ES; : 4 
Without the clain 40- ae a "church and has no Jjustification for its existence 
| C2 


The other aspect of the churches is the theological. It does not 


deny tne right of the 80clological agSpect, bub it denies its IECTUETES PLgNG 


The theological aSpect sees within the anbieuitis of the 50ctal reality of 


_ the ehurches the DreSerce of me MONET FFEIE IR Spiritual Communt ty , [ris 18. 


the point of view taken in the present system which will be carried throuzh 


0 


But there is a similar danger threatening and distorting the theolo- | 


oical aspect as we have found ,wilh respect to th sociological aspecty, 
"= F REF nar Fa) 
Exclusilveness, G&4.course, the Meological aspect cannot be exclusLve In 


the 8ense tat it simply denies the exisLence of the sociolorical charac- 


teristics of the churches and their ankigtiicenc ambiguities, But it can 
deny their s8ignificance for the natare of the church, This is the official - 


Roman Catholic doctrine, according to which the Roman ehureh i8 & Sacred. 


reality above the s80ciological ambiguities of past and pres ent. Tureh © 


__ | mi 


nistory,) from this point of view, þ NE Sacred history, elevated above 


—_—  —— 


his tory COVEY 51 ts of me cal that the iisintegrating, catuotive 


and demonic features of life show engoLves in the history of the church 


FIG IN gent LT A pers Wars 1s A 
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more \. 
as strongly, and often oven wrongens than £o WH Secular history. This 
makes it impossible to criticize the Roman church in esgentials, 1n 
doctrine, ethics, organization, etc, oinece it identifies its nhistorical 
exisbence with the Spiritual Community every abback' on it (often even on 
non-essentials) is felt as an attack on the Spiritual Commun t,, and 
consequently on the Spirit biel? , This 1s one or the main ES of 
hierarchical arrozance and, 1n oppositi.on to it, of anti-ecclesiasfHcal and 
anti-hierarchical movements. The Roman church tries to ignore the an- 
biguities of its life and to s8wallow the 8ociological character of the 
church into its. theological charateter, But the relation of the two is 
paradoxical and cannot be underbtood by ellninatins the one OT / #46899; 
by 8ubjecting the one to the other. 
The paradoxical character of the churches is also visible in the F 
Way bs wtth the marks of the Spiritual Community become marks of the 
churches, Each of them can be said of the churches only with the addition 


* 


of "in spite of," We refer at this point to the predicates 'of holiness, 
uni and universality, (Faith and love will be discussed TION 
Wi.tn the lite of ie churches and the Nat att 1.v'S anblewittes) . TIO 
Holiness, unity and universallity are said in terms of "in spite of," 

because the churches combine the' Spiritual Community as their essential 
POWer of unambiguous life wih the ambiguities of their existence as 
gocilal groups, 

Tne churches are holy becayuse ef the holiness of Meir foundation, 
the New Being, wabeh is present in them, But their holiness cannot be 


OD mon 
dmnkxe derived from the holiness of their institutions, f doctrines, ritugl 


a4 . 
and devotional ackivitles, ethical principlss. All this belongs to the 


| Y 
ambiguities of a. Nor can, holiness of the churches be derived Irom 


; CE; 
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the WY CO Weir menbers, The members of, the church are holy in 8pite 

of their actual unholiness , insofar as they want to belong. to the church 


and have receLved waa Tt the church nas recelved,! "nanelz he geound-0n. which 


; 7 Spite of their unholiness, The holiness of the churches 

and the Christ ans is not a matteref empirical judgqnent, but it is a 

matter of faith in the working of the New Being within them. One could 4 
Say that a church is holy because it 1s a cmmaunt ty of Jjustification through 

ſaith byrace. The churches pronounce this mneSSage as the "po0d news". 

to their members, But this nessage is also valid for -the dare themselves. 

The churches livinzZ'in the ambiguities of relieion are at the sane time, 


holy, Tney are holy,” because they Stand under tne "negatlve and the vositive 
/ 


a 


judgments of the Cross, | 
whos | 
This is just the point emw-mrten the gap between Proves bantism ard v3 
Roman Catholicismn seems unbridgeable. The Roman church accepts (at least 
21 prineiple} a eritical Judgdnent azainst each of its members, including 
the "Vicar of Christ, 1 the pope himself. Buk it does not accoph a critical 
2! - > 
Judgment azainst itself as institution, against its _ Gecisions, 
ritual traditions, moral principles and hierargehical structure, Tt 


Judges on the basis of its Inrumobpoxm insitiutional perfection, 


PI 


but it does 'not judge this basis itself, Protestantism can not accept 


for its churches the predicate of holiness if it is based on? any kind 
| * 


of ins ti tutional perfection, The holy chureh is the &storted churen, S 


*I6ag, 


and bhis means every church ir time and pace, * / 


Nevertheless, the churches are embodiments of the New Being and 
creatLons of the Spiritual Pres ence, ang their esSsential power is the 


+ 


Spiritual Community which works towards unambiguous life through their 
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the churches themselves., e churches 1iving in ne ambiguities of P 


religion are, at the game time, holy, They are holy. because they s8tand 


18 the 


ander the negative and the positive judgmgfts of the Cross, Thij 


point oh<which the gap between Protesjdntism and Roman CathoHAcism 8eems 


unbridgeable 


Judgment against each of its manbers, including the "Wicar of Christ," 


"the pope himself, But is doe>mot accept a critigal judgment agains 


itse1f as institution, against its doetrinal decisions, ritual tyaditions. 


gral principles and 


ierarchical structuRX{ It judges on the basis of 


its instituttonal perfection, but it dogs not jJudze 


/ 


Protestantism gannot accept for its &hurches the predigdye 


this basis itself. 


of holiness 
if it is baged on any kind of ingtitutional perfectzobn. The hoy church 


18 the Cc 


35torted church, and Ahis means every church in Time and Space 


Ngvertheless, the churches are embodiments of the New Being and 


creations of the Spiritual Presence, and 


Tmeir eSSential power is the 


Spiritual Community which WOFKS towards Cn ons. life through/Their 


The Roman church acgepts (at least in prin6iple) a eritical 


ambiguities. And this work is not without & ffect, There 18 regenerative 


power in the churches, even in their mosT miserable 8tate, As long as 


Fo 


they are churches and related in reception and reaction to the New Being 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Spiritual Presence is at work in them; and 


Symptoms of this work can always be 8een, This is most conspicuously the 


Xt; 


cage in the movements of prophetic eriticism and reformati.on H40-which 
— 


_ ve _have already-referved, It belongs to the holiness of the churches 


that they have the principle of reformation within themselves: The 
churches are holy, but in terms of "in spite of n Or as a paradox, 
The 8econd predicate of the churches which expresses the paradox of 


their nature is unity, The churches are united because of the unity of 
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their rountidin, the New Being which is effective in them, But the unity 
of the churches cannot be derived from their actual unity in a removed 
" paSt or a removed future; nor can the predicate of unity be denied 
because of their di sunity in the REI: wi The predicate of unity is 
independent of these empirical realities and pogeibilities, It is 
identical with the dependence of any actual church on the Spiritual 
Community as its es8ence in power and Structure,” This is true of 
every particular local, denominational and confessional church which 
is related to the event of the Christ as its foundation, In each of 

| them the unity of the church is real in s8pite of The fact That they all 
are Separated from each other. 

This contradicts the claim of the Roman Catholic church to represent 
in its particularity the unity of the church, in rejection of any other 
group which claims to be church, A consequence of this absolutism is init. 
Rome prohibits\consistently any inner-religious cooperation with other 
Christian churches, This is not a matter of changeable politics, but it 
is an expresssion of the Roman understanding of the unity of the church 
waileh could be changed only if the Roman church gave up its absolute claim 
and with it its om particular character 

Protestantism is aware of the paradoxical character of the predicate 
of unity. It considers the division of the churches as something# unavoidable 
in view of the ambiguities of religion, but. not as 8omething mich con=- 
tradicts the unity with respect to the foundation of the churches, their 


FE ins. + 


eSSential unity, which is paradoxically present in their ambiguous mixture 
of unity and digunity, 


Carried ON 
The fight against this ambiguity is done, in the power of the Spiritual 
Community tof which unambiguous unity belongs. It is manifest in all  -» 


attempts to reunite the manifest churches and to draw into this union 


=, 


what we have called the latent churches, The most conspicuous of these 
attempts in oour period is the work of the World Council of Churches. 

The coumenioal movement of which it is the organized representation is 

a powerful expression of the awareness for the predicate of unity in 
many contemporary churches, In practical terms it is able to remove 
divisions which have become historically akatkkzxyx obsolete, to replace 
confessional fanaticiim by interconfessional cooperation, to conquer 
denominational provincialism, and to produce a new vision of the unity 

of all churches in their foundation. But neither the ecumenical nor any 


other future movement can conquer the jg pre of yo and division in 
Even 1f 


the historical exi.Stence of the churches, t were able to produce 
the United Churches | of the World , and even if all latent churches f were 
converbed into this unity, new divisions would appear, The dynamics of 
Life , the Tendency to preserve the holy even if it has become obsolete, 
the ambiguities implied in the 8ociological existence of the churches, 

and above all. the prophetic eriticism and enamels for reformation would 
bring about new and, in many cases, Sptritually justified divisions, | The 
unity of the churches has, 12s their holiness, paradoxical character, 

It is the divided church which is the united church, 

The third predicate of the churches which expresses the paradox of 
their nature is universality, The churches are universal because of the 
andrea of their foundation: the New Being which is effective in 
them, The word universal replaces the classical word "catholic" (that 


which conegerns all megn) because after the 8plit of the churches, produced 


by the Reformation, the word is genezally uged for the Roman Church or 


for s8trongly sacramental churches as the Greek-Orthodox and the Anglican 
churches. But although the word must be P n_C, the fact remains that 


a church which does not claim catholicity has ceased to be a chureh, 
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Every church is, by its nature of actualizing{ the Spiritual 
Community, both intensively and extensively universal., ® The intensive 
universality of the church is its power and desire to participate as 
church in everything created under all amensLons of life, Such partici- 
pation of==»coursey/ implies judgment of and Eagle against the ambiguities 
of life in the encountered realms of being. The predicate of (4ntensive 
universality keeps the churches wide open--as wide as life universal/ . 
Nothing that is created and, therefore, es8entially good is nuded from 


the 1ife of the churches and their members, This, perhaps, is the 


W 
meaning of the principle of the fcomplexio oppositorum, of which the 


Roman church is rightly proud, There is nothing K- in nature, and-nothing 
—n man, oi history which has nov Ss in the Spiri tual Come 
munity and, therefore, in the chnrches —— the Spiritual Communi ty - 
is the dynamyc esSSence, This is classically expressed/ both in ine 
medieval cathedrals and in the scholastic 8ystems s where all dimensions 
of being found their place, and even the demonic, the ugly and the des- 
tructive,” Es A in a 8ubdued role The danger of this universality 
Was y ay 4 trat elements of ambiguity endGered the life of the church? 
aynbolically PERTIRE. has the demonic revolted against its role of 

being s8ubjected to TR divine, It was this danger which induced Protes tantism 
(following in ths point Judaism and Tslam) to replace the abundance of 


the complexLio oppositorum by the poverty of 8acred emptiness. In doing 


80, Protestantism did not reject the principle of universality, because 
there can be a universality of EPR” as well as a universality of 
abundance. The predicate of universality is violated only if one R ECETY 
MER of many possibilities 1s elevated to an absolute poalti.on and the __ 


elements are excluded, If this happens the principle of universality Leaves 
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the churches, and gets a place in Ms Secular world, The fact that the 


churches in Reformation and Conndendletation largely cut themselves 

off from the universality of ——— and even of emptiness, 1s partly © 
responsible for the rise of a wide-open secularism in the modern world, 

The churches had become s8ectors of life and had lost the participation 

in life universal. But, however positive or negative the abttiiude of 
| the churches towards the predicate of universality is. essentially 

they are universal in s8pite of their actual poverty in relation the 
abundance of the encountered world, ny Irotude music, but exclude 
the visual arts, they may include work but exclude natural vitality, they 
may include OT... ---. ol analysis but exclude metaphysics, they may 
include particular styles of all cultural productions and exclude others. 
However universal they try to be, the universality of the churches is 
present in their part teularity. 
All this is said about the intensiLve NPI T PI of the 

churches; but it is also valid of their extensive universality, namely 
the validity of the foundation of the church forall nations, Social 
groups, races, tribes, cultures, This extensive universali ty is [as the go 
New Testament Shows, ) an immediate implication of the acceptance of Jesus 
as the bringer of the New Being. The tremendous emphasis of Paul on this 
point is caused by his ow experience as a diaspora Jew who unites in 
himself Jewish, Greek and Roman elements as _—_ as me EFDEre LOm of the 


Hellenistic period and Who brings\(all this within himself and his 


T8 
congragytona/2uve the chureh,/| The bhalogous dard wall our time y 
re raclal which 
—e<2;-vo national/ xazxtxzk and cultural problems forces contempoary theology 
to emphasize the universality of the churches as strongly as Paul did. 
But there is never actual universality in the churches. The predicate 
cannot be derived from the actual s8ituation, Tt is paradozical in view 


of the historically conditioned particularity, even of the world churches 
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and their Councils, Greek-0Orthodoxy identifies the universal Spiritual 
Community with the reception of the Christian message by the Byzantine 
culture; Rome identifies the universal Spiritual Community with the 

church in wich the canonic law and its guardian, the pope, rule, 

Protes tantism Shows its particularity by trying to 8ubject foreign 
religions and cultures to contenpgary Western civilization in they, name 
of the unlversal Spiritual Community, And in many cases, racial, Social 
and national particualrities prevent the churches from actualizaing the 
predicate of universality. As qualitiative or intensive, 80 is 
quantitative or extensive universality a paradoxical predicate of the 
churches | As with respect to holiness and unity we must 8ay: the 
universality of the churches is present in their particularity. And it Bs 
certainly not without effecty (AL churches \Fince the earliest varied have 
tried to overcome the ambiguity of universality, both intensively and 


extensively (often the two are identical). It is one of the most 


regrettable traits of Protestant theology in me Tast hundred years that 


1t was conquered by a positivistic trend dbrten, becetine of necessities of 


defense imposed on it by the breakdomm of great syntheses between 


Chris tanity and modern culture.) PosLtiilvism in theology is the pro- 


nounced resignation of the predicate of universality. The merely "positive, " 


e.g., a particular Christian iy cannot be considered -6 universal, 
This is only possible if the universality is 8een as paradoxically presznt 
w in 
in the particular, It may well be may the present interpenetration of hhe 
types of churches, egpeclally of the 8acramental w_ the persoralistic 
Flere wW/ 7/1 ens YC, 

types 2A higher valuation of the ess8ential tanto of the churches 
a but with the eritical warning that these predicates are para- 
doxical and not empirical, (fieither\in) the ordinary nor in the mystical -© 


Sense of the word. 
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The paradox of the churches is often understood by the ordinary 
Layman wo kenws'or confesses the words of the Apostolic creed about 
the holiness, unity and universality of Church, and wm who, without 
having the concept of the Spiritual Community, knows his particular /\ 
church, and is aware of the paradoxical meaning of thee words, 1" 
applied to the churches, (He even i8\uSua11y/ realistic enough to reject 
the idea that one day in the future these predicates will lose their 
paradoxical character and become 8imply true, He knows the churches 
and their members (including himself) gufficiently to dismiss such 


utopian expectations, Nevertheless, he 18 grasped by the power of The 


words in which the unambiguous side of the Church (the Holy Communi ty) © © 


is expressed. 


yy 


_ 


'2. 1 [he Jife of the churches and the s 


ambiguities of religion. 


a. Faith and love in the life of the churches. 


The Spiritual Community is the commnity of faith and love/ partici- 


pating in the transcendent unity of unambiguous life. he participation 


—  - 


is fragnentary Because of the finitude of life,) and it is not without 
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tensions because of the polarity of individualization and participation 
which is never absent from any finite being. The Spiritual Community as 
the dynamic essence of the churches makes them into existing communities 
of faith and love in which the ambiguities of religion ps wy eliminated ) 
Sor conquered in principle. The phrase"in principle” does not mean #in _ 
abstracto# but it neans for hould mean what the words principium and 

arche in Greek express} the wer of beginning which remains controlling 
power in a whole NT in this sense is the Spiritual Presence, 
the New Being, the Spiritual Commmity, In the life of the churches the 
ambiguities of the religious life are conquered in principle; their self- 
destructive force is broken. They are not eliminated, they can appear in 
demonic strength; but as Paul says in Romans 8 and F.-Y the 
ultimate power of the demonic nstructures of destruction" is overcome in 

the appearance of the New Being. tnadar as the churches are embodiments 

of the New Being ; the ambiguities of religion in them are conquered by 
unambiguous life, But this "in so far” is a warning against an identi. 
fication of the churches with the unambiguous W 1ife of the transcendent 
union, here there is church there is a et ed the ambiguities of 
religion are not removed but recognized and rejected. 


This is first of all true of the act in which the Spiritual Presence 
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is received and the New Being actualized, the act of faith. Faith 
becomes religion in the churches, it becomes ambiguous, disintegrating, 
destructive, tragic and demonic. But at the same time there is a power 
of resistance against the manifold distortions of faith, the Divine 
Spirit and its embodiment, the Spiritual Commmity, If we call the 


churches or this particular church a commmity of faith,we express, (that it 


1s,/ yecording to ths intention, ) based on the New Being in Jesus as the 
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Christ as its foundathnn. It is grasped by the Spiritual Presence which 
is in the Christ as well as in the Spiritual Gonmunity. And this state 
of being grasped is faith. 

We indicated in discussing the Spiritual Commmity that there is 
a tension between the faith of those who are grasped by the Spiritual 
Presence and of the community which consists of such individuals but is 
more than each of them and more than their totality. In the Spiritual 
Community this tension does not lead to a break. In the churches thisk 


, TT J 
break is presupposed and leads to the ambiguities of gion. but in 


such a way that they are resisted and in principle ome by the 


participation of the community of the. ound a he doiriinct Community. 


Tt we speak of the faith of the churches o &t\a particular church the 


question what does this mean, arises from three sides: When in the early 
oO RLET 


church individuals decided to enter the church and FLY in/doing\so, 


everyLhing, including their lives, it was not too dificult to speak of the 
church as a community of faith, But as soon as many entered the church 
for whom it was more a matter of a religious roof than of an existential 


decision, and later on, when þ within a whole fy civilization, everyone 


including ie infants, (belonged to the church, /its characterization as 


community of faith became questionable. The active faith, the fimaxtins 
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fides qua creditur could not be presupposed in most members. What was 
left was the creedal foundation of the church, the fides quae creditur. 
How are these two related to each other? Whatever the answer was, numerous 


) 
ambiguities of the religious life reappeared and the concept of faith 


itself became so ambiguous that there are good reasons for not using it "x one 


at all. 


« 2, 
A second cause for the difficulty of the (concedd communi ty of a ) 


applied to the churches/ arises from the fact that the fides quae creditur, 


the creed, became a matter of interpretation and controversy. This led 
to the rather ampiguous JS history of the dogma/ in whibh ignorance, 
fanaticism, hierarchical arrogance, as well as political intrigue and 


pressure played a tremendous role. in the light of these Struggles, one 


(asks! again j ) jthat does community of faith"mean? Is the result of this 


pI 


_ development faith qualifying the community, and if 580, is, "he subJjection 


to such creedal statements net for many a matter of disintegration and 


——; Sed 
destruction? Fthe=s=? (the community of faith, for the sake of sub- 
—"_ — 
_ Jeet Someone without ultimate concern about the creed to a creedal 


nd 15 it 
formula of faithh,not a demonic act} -- 


The third cause for the difficulty of the (coneephcommnity of 


ns cm 


faith" the 


produced a,,c ts had Sceptical or indifferent attitude towards the 


et that a secular world has established itself which has 


creedal statements--even among s# ds Serious members of the churches. 
What does community of faith mean if the community as well as the personality 


of the individual members is disrupted by criticism and doubt? 


are. 
These are the questions which show how powerful, the ambiguities - Es 
| c CIJSIC/ OUS 
}S 
of religion in the churches<are and how difficult, the resistance of faith:t3>- y 


There is one answer which underlies all parts of the present system and 


which is the basic content of the Christian faith, namely that Jesus is the 
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Christ, 'the bringer of the New Being. There are many possible ways of 
expressing this assertion. But there is no way of N.. --....* it in a 
church, Every church is based on it. In this sense one can say that a 
church is a community of those who affirm that Jesus is the Christ. 
The very name "Christian"” implies this, For the individual this means a 
daet ten hs the decision/ whether he can accept the assertion that 

ſl Fth W er or n0 
Jesus is the Christ, but the decision at he wants to belong to a community 
which asserts that Jesus is the Christ, ewnet. If he decides against it, 
he has left the church, even ifs for Social or political reasonsy he does 


not formalize this decision. (There REY many formal nenbers\1n a1 M.. 


— 
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churches who more or less consciously do not want to belong to the chureh. 

> —Gſh PL od the Ciurch 

Fre cb chureh | can OS Tanda Vecause Ttt4is not based on individual decisions 
A 


but on the Spttitual Pregence and its media, 


The opposite case is that Somebody unconsciously or consciously = 
/n Fe 1% 
wants to belong to the church, that, he cannot RF 4 not we belong 


it, but bat he is in a "02 of F, profound doubt about the basic assertion 
149 w] 


that Jesus 1s the Christ and, its A ——_——_ and, c on the TRge aw Separating 


CE a Ns, 


himself, at Least internally o\coon the —_ This is the prodicanent of 


ee rn Yar (Ng — 
many, perhaps the majority of people an Our ur tine In ob changins degrees, p, 


They all belong to the church, because faith is not verifiable evidence. 
" 51Th Is e/ 
-#t implies courage and risk and "! cameo trade and the doubt about itself." 


(DYNAMICS OF FAITH). The criterion of one's belonging to a church and through 


it to the Spiritual Commmity is the serious, Conseious or unconseious;\ 


"FO Tg 
_ desire )to participate in theh3 of a group which is based on the New 


Being as it has appeared in Jesus as the Ghrist. Such understanding can 


help people whose conscience is troubled by doubt wbout the whole set of 
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symbols to which they sub ject themselves in thought, devotion and action, 
They can be assured that they belong fully to the church and through it 
to the Spiritual Community, Gian Conticentay) live in it and work for it. 
This salution is valid for all members of the church, PPT. Co, FA 
—Sinctnde- ministers and other representatives. But in the latter case, 
problems of wisdom and tact arise, as in every organized group. It is 
obvious that cont who denies the basis and the aim of a function he 
1s supposed to exercise,/ must separate himself from it or must be forced 


to do 80. 


But the questions 4 raised before about the comnmmity of faith lead 
to another dee nore diffioult, problem) a&xffrentt especially in the light 
of the Protestant principle It o)Yuestion how the commnity of faith, tha7” 
a church is supposed to be, is related to the creedal and doctrinal ex- 
pression of it in preaching. and teaching and other utterances, espectally 
by—Pepresentatives-of—the-ohurch. This guestion mist be answered in 
conePete decisions of the concrete church, ideally by the church universal, +7 
actually by the manifold centers between it and the local church. The 
result of these decisions are the creedal statements., The Roman church, . 
identifying itself with the Spiritual Community, considers its creedal de- 
C1isSlon $4. unconditionally valid and considers every deviation from them 
as an heretic separation from the Spiritual Church. This produces 
legally circumscribed reactionap? the church agahst everyone who is 
considered to be an heretic, formerly against every member, today only 
against representatives of the church. The Protestant doctrine of the 
ambiguity of relzgion even in the churches makes such an answer impossible. 


Nevertheless, even the Protestant churches mist formulate their own creedal 


foundation and defend it against attacks from the side of its om represen- 
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tives. ; But a church which is conscious of its om ambiguities must 
acknowledge that its judgment, both in pronouancing a creedal 8tatement/ 
and in applying it to concrete cages, is ambiguous itself., The church 
cannot avoid fighting for the community of faith (as eg. in the cases of 
the ena a” 4 Communi sthheresy. or-of relapses into Roman 
Catholic heteronomy or &* rejection of the foundation of the church in the 


New Being in the Christ,) But in doing 80, the church may fall into dis- 


15 p >1t of 
integrating, destructive or even demonic errors, This ritsk belengs to 
abþvve 
the life of a church which puts Luvgelf not ever but unddr the Cross of 


Mis 
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every church 26.akbeh the prophetic-Frotestant, DYLiN- 


the Orhist, 
ciple has not been lost in hierarchical or doctrinal absolutisme--which 1s 
a danger not only for wrid-churches but also for small 8ecaarian-like 


church groups. 


The question remains/ whether the affirmation of the church as the 
*quIres od N 
communi. ty of faith regaegimihe affirmation of the concept of heresy. This 
of rb En tat 
questton is burdened with the connotations q- concept heregy- has received 


in the development of the chureh, Original,” used for movements of deviation 


from 4eff officially accepted dootrine, it became with the establishment 
with 


of the canonic law, a break .of the doctrinal law oe ghuro rehs )and It 

becam e |wi th the acceptance of the canonic law as a part of the state law 
Fe OE OY 

zxxtrexmmipirnrinonss a4 the most Serious 44criminal of fense7/ The persecution 


of heretics has extinguighed for our consciousness, and even more for our 


our —— reactions}, the original, justified, meaning of the word 
ho Ibnger 


e 
hersy. It / Nina used for a 8erious discussion, and T am now convinced 


that one Should not be try to 8ave the word, | although one _ cannot z avoid 


the problem to which it points, 


About the problem itself the following may be 8aid. The negation 


a——- 
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df whe Foundation of a curate the Spiritual commmtyr created by the 


New Being as it has appeared in Jesus as the Christ is not a hersy but a 


Jt 7 


Separation from the community in which the problem of heresy has arisen, 
The problem of hersy arises when the unavoidable adtempt is made to 
formulate conceptually the implications of the basic Christian assertion, 
From the point of view of the Protestant principle and, comsequently, 
from the acknowledgement of the ambiguity of religion on the one hand and 


\ 
the reality of the latency of the Spiritual Community on the other, ONe- 


can/20Lvethe problem] in the following way: The Protestant principle of 
the infinite disbance between the Divine and the human (including the - 
reception of the Divine by man, namely religion) undereuts the absolute 
claim of any doctrinal expression of the New Being. Certainly the 
decision of a church to "_ its preaching and teaching on a particular 


doctrinal ELIA or production 18 as ad. but if the decision is made 
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with the claim Al op only possible one, the Protestant principle is 
violated, It belongs to the essence of the community of faith ef © ar 


tantism,/ that a Protestant church is able to receive within its Uninicting— 
0716 
and aeting every exprpssion of thought and life which is a creation by 


the Spiritual Presence in historical mankind universally, The Roman 


church was aware of this situation in its earlier development, 


| h 2S 
more than in its later one. But only 8ince the Counter-Reforamtionit 


closed its doors against any doctrinal reappraisal of the past, The 


Þh& ec am ©. 
prophetic freedom for essential 8elf-criticism was lost, Protestantism 


2:ned Few has Aw 
_ it again, ,lost it in the period of theological orth odoxy, and, recovered 


1t in the present, In Spite of this freedom and in spite of the endless 


A>< 


denominational cleavages , Protestantim,remained and 8till is a community 


of | faith. It is aware-and Should CN remain aware of the twoff realities 


- LEES SIDE A ng 2 Do ESO RF tenet 
in wich it participates j( the Spiritual Communi ty, which is /its dynamic 


ET % hows. ; 
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e85ence,\and 19 existence in the ambiguities of the.life of religion. 
The awareness of these two poles of Protestant existence underlies the 
present attempt to develop a theological system., 


2) The Spiritual Community and the churches as 

As the community of falin.the churches are,” at the Same time, 
communi ties of love, but within the ambiguities of religion and in the 
Fight of the Spirit with them, In his anti-Donatistic writings, Augustine 
decides that faith is possible outside the Church, e.g., in heretic groups, 
but that love as agape is restricted to the community of the church, In 
Saying this he presupposed an intelleetalistic concept of faith (e.g., 
acceptance of the formula of baptism) which s8eparates faith from love. 
But if faith is the state of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence, 
the two cannot be separated, But Augustine is right in considering the 
church as a communi. ty df love. We have fully discussed the nature of 
love, especially in its quality oh agape, in connection with the character 


of the Spiritual Community, Now we must describe its working within and 


against the ambiguities of religion, 
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As the community of love, the church actualilzes the Sptri tual Communi ty, |_ 
waieh-ts its dynamic easence, / In the analysis of the act of the moral 
constitution of the person Hy PErSon , We have found that this can Knob 
only in the ego=-thou encounter with the other person, and that this 
encounter can become # concrete only in terms of agape, the reunityng 
affirmation of the other one in terms of the eternal meaning of his being, 

In the church the presupposition is that every member has 8uch a relation 


to every other member, and that this relation becomes actual according 


to the s8patial and temporal nearness (the neighbor of the New Testanment) . 


(661) 


It expresses itself in mutual acceptance in spite of the s8eparations 

which are consequences of the de oor ateaniy determined 

group, This refers to the political, social, economic, educational, national, 
racial and above all, personal differences, preferences, sympathies and 
antipathies, NEE <4. wy] Ko first church In Jerusalem and ” 
many Sectarian groups, the_ concepts" communi ty of Love has led to an 


"Festatic communiem,” a {hors 0a of all differences, especially the 
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economical ones, But it misses the H8tinetion between the theological 
and the 8ociological character of the church and does not take 8eriously 
the latter and the ambiguities of every communi ty of love, including its 
own (where the ideological imposition of unambiguous love usually produces 
most intensive forms of hostility). Jas jovery thing in the nature of the 
ances From community of love has the character of "in spite of." 

Its love is the manifestation of the love of the Spiritual Community, but 


under the condition of the ambigutiies of life, Therefore,it is a mis- 


 understanding of the nature of the c hurch if political, g& 80cial or 


 n————— 


economic equality is derived from its character as the communi ty of love, 


But it follows from the + - - "ti of the church as community of love that 
| (0) whey & C22 
forms of inequality ,waich nate lan actual community of love and even of { 


þecames Y, 
fai thzimpossiblehexcept for Ipecial heroic canons be atecked and 


a transformed, * ) This refers to tpolitical, 300ialF economic inequalities hes Ww1%H, 


pr rr_—_— 


_2a@ forms of 8uppression and expdoitation which destroy the potentialities 


for humanity in the individual and for justice in the group. Against such 
forms of inhumanity and injustice (against whiche. g. yhe Peasant!s War, 
the French and the Russian revolution were originally directed) the 


rect 
prophetic wrd of the church must be gerecfod, the church itself must 
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transform within itseLlf the given 8ocial 8tructure. At the game time 
it mast help the vietims of a distorted 600LAL Structure, or of natural 
forces as 8Sickness and catastrophes to 22% both the experience of the: 
community of love nd the goods which sustain their potentialities as men, 
This is that part of agape which is called charity and wich is as necessary 
as it is ambiguous, For it can be used as means to get rid of the obliga- 
tiom Towards human beAX ngs as human beings by merely objective contribu- 
tions, and it can be wused as a means to maintain the 8ocial conditions 


which make charity ne cessary, e.g., a thoroughly unjust Social order, 


ho 
(Lord, One could 8ay ries to provide for the conditions which make 


love in the other one possible, (Tt is not by chance that this has been 
declared as the prineAiple of psychotherapeutic healing, e.g., by Erich 
Fromm) , 


Every act of lowe implies judgment over that which is against love, 


The church as the community of love exercis es(conti nuouslyUthis Judgement) 


by its very exigtence., It exercises it agahnst those outside as well as 
agegrgt —tros inside the community of love, And it must exercise it 
consciously and actiwely in both directions, But in ing }89 it becomes 
involved in the ambiguities of judging, of authority, of power, And 
s8ince the church, in contrast to tother 8ocietal groups, judges in the 
name of the Spiritual Community, its judging can become more EO 
more fanatical, more destructive and demonic, On the other hand, ang 
for the 8ame reason, There is in the church the Spirit wo judges the 
Judging of the chureHh and conquers it by reuniy' love, 

In relation to I ts om members , the Judging of the church occurs 
through the media of the Spiritual Presence, through s8everal of the essential 


functions of the chuzch, and finally through the discipline which is in 
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g8ome churches, notably the Calvinistic ones, considered as a medium | 
of the Spiritual Presence, like Word and sacrament, Protestantism 
generally was hesitant about discipline because of the hierarchical and 


OP 


monastic abuses in its different applications as removing, punishing and Late —_ 


training discipline. The main objection of Portestantism was directed 


Yeom muUnN Caf 01 
against the practice and theory of excommunication.\ -# is impossible _ 


Under the forkes tant principle) because no religious group has the right 
EA 

to put itself between God and man, be-++ for the sake of uniting man 

with God or for the sake of cutting him off from God. The simple prayer 


of an excommunicated one may have more 9piritual power and more healing 


effect for him than the use of any of the ecclesiastically approved 
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Sacraments from which he is excluded Aproteatant discipline can only be 


| eawulys! 1 
of counseling and 20 the yage of representatives of the church exeiudtng- 
AYA \9 


from the office, But, decisive is that the judging of love has the one 
PUTPOSE £ OS. < communion of love. Not removing, but reuniting; 
and even temporary removing is cutting off. which probably can never be 
healed, Such removing can also consist in 8ocial ostracism by the church 
community, This happens in Protestant churches and can be worse in its 
destructive consequences than excommunication, It is a crime against the 
Spiri tuaGommunt'ty in itself and in the church, Equally, and in the 

Long run, more mxaxrErATs Jdangerous 1s an adjustment of the representatives 


exertia4 
of a church to 8ocial groups wrtth a predominant influence in it. This 


is especially a problem of the minister, and ma the Protestant than 

in the Catholic churches. The Protestant doctrine of the general. priesthood 
of all believers deprives the minister of the tabu which protects the 
priest in the Roman church; and the s8ignificance of the laymen is 


corresSpondingly increased, This makes a prophetic judgment of the 


% 
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congregations, including their (coctologicalay\ leading roups, SO 
difficult that/tZf it is almost impossible., And the result is often 
the s8ociologically- determined 9 class church as it is 80 conspicuously 
the case in American Protestantisem. In the name of a tactful and cautious 
appragch which in itself is desirabls), the Judging function of the 
communi ty of love is 8pppressed, This situation does probably nore, to 
the church, than an open attack on its principles, derived from agape, 
by deviating and erring members, 

All this refers to the Judging functlon of the community oZ _Tove 


s Fab his but 
LOWards 1ts members. (The s Same  oriteria,\Fr courre,)ars valid. + not 
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official reprocentativesof the churoh\ bat, menbers) who have a priestly 


function in limited groups in the aame of the community of love, ew... 
parents towards children and one parent to the other as parent, friends 
towards friend, leader or voluntary group to the members of their group, 
teachers to their classes, etc, In all these cases the community of love, 
expressing the Splrimel Community, must be actualized in affirmation, 

5 "EVere 's ne Et. "OEM ——_—_—_— 
5udgment and reunion, ara ihe cnaroh In the power of the Spiritual 


Presence,\must t+ghv, and actually does fight, through Spirit-determined 


individuals and movements 3 against the ambiguities of the threefold mani- 


festation of love. Each of these three is a creation of the Spiritual 
Presence; in each of them the great nin-apt te-of" of the New Being is 
effective, but most manifest in the third one, the "reunion=in-spite-of," 
the message and act of forgiveness, Like the judging element of love, the 
forgiving is present in all functions of the church, insofar as they are 
dependent on the Spiritual Community. But in the act of forgiveness too 
the ambiguities of religion reatet the dynamics of the Spirit. Forgiveness 


can be a mechanical act, wit can be permissiveness | zor i% can be an act 
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(671) 
of humiliating him wo is forgiven, In f none of these cases is 


reunion in love possible, because the paradox in forgiveness is left out, 
The queston about the relatio-n of the particular church as communi ty 
of love to communities outside of her is full of problems, Perhaps in no 


point the ambiguities of religion|are)more difficult to conquer than here. 


This first refers to individual members of all groups outside a church. 
The general answer to the question, wat does love demand if they appear 
in the realm of the church is that they must be accepted as ess8ential 
participants of the Spiritual Community and therefore as possible members 
of the particular church, But than ms elements of love which we have 
called judgment and reunion lead ar Up IO Under 28, 

condition is their acceptance as members fully or partially possible? 

Oo This is a profoundly problematic queston., Does it mean conversion 6 ard 
if 80, to what? To Christianity, to one of its confessions or denominations, 
to the faith of the particular church? Our doctrine of the Spiritual 
Community in its latency may point to an answer: If g8omebody desires to 
participate in the community of love in a particular church, then he 


| 
may become a full member by accepting the creed and the orders of this 
K } 
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church; or he may remain in another partioutar En, and become a fully 
accepted guest in this church, or he may remain in the latency of the 
Spiritual Gommunity, as Jew, EY 2:6. humanist, mystic, etc., who wants 
to be received in the community of lovey/ because he is aware of his own 
esSential belonging to the Spiritual Community, He also would be a guest 
or, more precisely, a visitor and friend, Such situations are frequent 
today. It is decisive, at least in the Protestant Sphere, that the desire 
to participate in a group whose foundation is the acceptance of Jesus as 
the Christ,/ 8tands for a creedal 8tatement, and that in 8pite of the lack 


of conversion, he is taken into the community of love without reservation 


on the 8ide of the chureh, 


Another problem concerning the relation of the community of love 
towards those outside is that of the relation of one particular church 
to the other one flocal, national , denominati onalf, The ogy At of ten 
fanatical persecution of one church by the other Ret codhe? and political 
reasons which belong to the ambiguities of the churches, s8ociologically 
geen, But there are other reasons derived from the fight of the Spiritual 
Presence against profanization and demonization of the New Being, There 
is a profound anxiety in every church wth a definite creed and order of 
life/ that the other one which asks to be taken into the community of 
love may distort this community by elements of profanization and demoni za- 
tion. Fanaticism is here, as always a result of inner insecvrity, and 
persecution is here as always produced by arxiety. The amount of s8uvspicion 
and hate in the relation of the communities of love #7 is a consequence 
of the same fear which has produced the witch and hersy trials, It is 
genuine fear of the demonic, Therefore bode _— be overcome by an ideal 
of tolerance which is based on indifference or jabstract reduction of whe- 
differences, It can be fought only by the Spiritual Presence which affirms 
and judges every expression of the New Being, that in the one community 
of love as well as that in the others. In all of them, whether they are 
rooted in the latent or thenaniſest appearance of the Spiritual Community, 
thereis Spiritual presence creative and in all of them the profange and 
demonic pos8s8ibilities are actual. Therefore e, one ch church can 8ee the 


's 
communi ty of love with the Fen: Spiritual x. Comment 59) wit is the 


both 
dynamic essSence in 


FE. ge 1 the par ticularities 
of each of them are affirmed and judged, These considerations s8upplant 


of 
the 8ubstance Tto what was said about the paradoxical character of the unity 
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of the church, 


The community of love in any particular church is without limits! 
because ,love in the Spiritual Community, the dynamic es8ence of every 
church is without limits, This refers to the members of the church, ++ 
refers-to individuals outside the chureh, and tt refers to the other 
churches. And,/ according to the idea of the latent stage of the New 
Being, "other" churches are not only those which are fgbased on the manifest 
Stage of the New Being, but also those which are based on its latent 
Stage, as wanton, paganism, Judaism, wut, ; They are created and 
supported by the Same Spiritual Frodince tp Witch whe New Being in Christ 
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which is actual in the churches, 4s created,/ | They are 8ubject to judgqnent 
because of their ambiguities X produced by profanization and demoni zation. 
But 8ince the Christian churches are Subject to the game Judement and for 


the game reasSon--although in another 83 tua tion--the community of love 


embraces the ones as well as the others. f 
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b, The functions of the churches, their ambiguities 


and the Spiritual Community 


 _ ms ws ns a ans nw” as ay ——_ a ——_— ms cms cs ans ns aw 


After haviag Henan in the previous chapters the ess8ential 
chapacter of the churches in their relation to the Spiritual Communi iy, we 
now must turn to their expression as living entities in a number of Tunctions, 
Each of these functions is an inmediate and necessary consequence of the 
nature of a church, They must be at work were there 18 a living church 
eVen if (ey are\ periodicaily|more hidden than manifest, } = oa deg 
lacking although the forms in wich they are actual differ preatly from 
each other. One can distinguish the following three groups of churcn-functions. 
The functions of constitution, related to tne Toundation of the churches in 
the Spiritual Communi ty ; the functions of expansion, related to the universal 
claim of the Spiritual Community; the functions of construction, related 
to the actualization of the Spiritual potentialities of the churches, - 

| enterpie 


At this ag aa concerning the mole theological work arises, 
whe /s 


the guestion In W13-ch Sense ,a doctrine of the churches and their functions 
what 
+zS a Subject-matier of s8ystematic theology, and in wmtrct sense(lit\i8) & 
> 2g P 


-$ubgectonatcer of practical theology, The—£inet-enswerie, Of course, that 
the bouinþry 1s not 8harp, Nevertheless, one can distinguish between the 
theological principtes,/governing the at the churches as churches 
and the practical tools and methods most adequate to their exercise,. To 


Heols 
analyze the first is the task of SyStematic, to 8ugges%t the Second 1s the 


| ave! 
task of practical theology, ($4—caurne, This dlabeidn does not imply a 2 


division in the thinking of the systematic and the practical theologaan; 
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both think about peth 8ets of problems, but each is committed to one of 
them in his work). The following analyses of a systematic character will 
often overlap with descriptions of a practical character--as fi already has 
happened in the previous chapters, 
The first statement to be made about the logical principles governing 


the functions of the churches as churches is that they all participate in 
| Tos Se. FoRTIENS perform eo 

the paradox of the churches, hey all are done, in the name of the Spiritual 

cCErried oof. 


Community and they all are dore by sociological groups and their represen- 
tatlives, They all are involved in the ambiguities of life, above all, of 


religious life, and the aim of all of them is to conquer these ambiguities 


4 the power of the Spiritual Presence, 


Accorfidhg to the three groups of gs, Way can distinguisn 
three polarities of principles each of which determines one group. of 
functions, The functions of constitution stand under the polarity of 
tradition and reform tLonz the functions of expansion stand under the 
polarity of verity and adaptation, the functions of construction stand 
under the polarity of form-transcendence and form-affirmation. In these 


polarities the ambiguities fought against by the Spiritual Presence are 


also indicated: The danger of tradition is demonic hubris; the danger of 


reformation profanlzing eriticism, The danger of verity is demonic absolu- 


tism; the danger of adaptation is profanizing relativization, The danger 6f 


form-transcendence is demonic repression; the danger of form-affirmation is 


profanizing emptiness, In connection with a description of the respective 


Shall diSwss He 


DO Re NOTTIING implications of these polarities and dangers, and of the 


fight against then, skall-berrtsasses, At this point only a few general 


remarks about each of them are necessary,. 
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The principle of tradition in the churches is not identical with the 
Sociological fact that every new generation lives out of the cultural 
productions, e.g., the language which has been produced by the preceding 
gengrations, This, of course, is also valid of the churches, But the 
principle of tradition in the church is identical with the fact that the 
nature of the churches and the character of their life is determined by 
their foundation in the New Being as it has appeared in Jesus as the 
Christ, and that the link between this foundation and every new generation 
is S#& Tradition, This 1s not so in national SU 4 or cultural movements 
wiose beginning may be rather irrelevant for their development. But 
through every function of the church the Spiritual Community is effective, 
and thereforey all zenerations are ideally present, and not only all gene- 
rations who have received from the central manifestation, but also those 
wo have expected it, Tradition in this sense 1s not particular, although 
1% includes all particular traditions, It is an expression of the unity 
of historical mankind of which the appearance of the Christ is the cenler. 

The Groaisdiidex churbh considers itself as the church of the 
1iving tradition in contrast to the legally defined and papally=determbned 
tradition of the Roman church, The criticism the Reformation brought 
forward against many elements of both wwadkatons; but especially the Roman, 
tas nade the concept itself s8uspect for Protestant feeling, But tradition 
is an element in the life of all churches, Even the Protestant criticism 
was possible only with the help of particular elements in the Roman Catholic 
tradition, the Bible, Augustine, the German mystics, the humanistic under- 
ground, etc, It is a general characteristic of prophetic eriticism of a 


religious tradition that it does not come from outside, but out of the 
center of the tradition daxxtxx itself, fighting in the name of its true 
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meaning against Lts Hstortions. There is no reformatil on without tradition, 
Reformation has two connotations: It points to a unique event in 
church history, the Protestant Reformation of the 16th century, and it 
points to a permanent principle of all periods wich is implied in the 
fight of the Spirit against the ambiguities of religion. The historical 
teformation occurred, because the Roman chureh had suvccessfully eliminated 
the principle of reformation 4» a moment NM the prophetic Spirit 
called for a reformation of the church in "head and members.” Obviously, 
no movement of reformation has an objective criterion at its disposal :; 
not even the Bible is such a criterion, Since the Bible must be interpreted, 
There. is no criterion, but there is the risk which is rooted in the aware=- 
ness of the Sviritual freedom, And it is the provhetic Spirit mich creates 
te courage Tor sucen a risk. Protestantism takes this resk--even if it may 
mean the disintegratilon of particular churches, It takes the ris:z in the 
certainty that the Spiritual Community, its dynamic essence, cannot be 
destroyed, . 
The polarity of tradition and reformation exovresses the struggle 
of the Spiritual Presence with the ambiguities of religionf, The principle 
of reformation is the corrective against the demonic suppression of the 
freedom of the Spirit by a Leon which 1s vested with absolute validity, 
practically or legally, oince a11 otaroches include the principle of tradition, 
this demonic temptation is actual and s8uecessful in all of them, TIts s8uccess 
1s caused by the taboo-producing anxiety about a deviation from that which 


2PEreMens/0n 7ho”, 
is holy and has saving power, Implied in this anjiety is the 


yo m/ 7/ Flaps 
Qf-he-feritng—of the churches\ under the principle of refornationinto a s ae 


profanizing rxiexkt criticisem. Schleiermacher!s often quoted words: "the 
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reformation goes on! is certainly true; but it raises the arxieus question: 


Were is the limit, I na (er ritical ais8inteeration bezins? This 
question gives to the guardians of an absolutized tradition their power 
to break the desire for reform and to repress the conscilence of those grho 
know better but have not the couraze to risk a new road, In the Spiritual 
Communi ty the two principles are united. They are in tension, but not in 
conflict, To the — in wnlch the dynamics of the Spiritual. Communi. ty 
are effective in a enurch, the conflict 1s transformed into a livine tension. 
The 8econd polarity of principles is essentially relatel to the 
functions of expansion in the life of the churches TIt is the volarity of 
verity and adaptation, The problem is as old as the words of Paul in 
wich he points to his becoming a Jew to the Jews ard a Greek to the Greeks, 
walle rejecting everyone mo, azailinst the trutn of his message, tries to 
retransform the New Being (the New Creation as he calls i%) into'the old 
belng of the Jewish law or of the Greet wisdom, be ood Sentences (the 
exigtential conflict between verity and adaptation, as well a as the fight « of 
the Spiritual Pregence against. Lt) classic ally expreSSede,) 


In the early church s8mall groups demanded s8ubjection of the churches 


to the Jewish law, and the large majority, including most of the oreat 
theologians, demanded adaptation to the forms of thourht which were vre- 


pared by the history of classical Greek and Hellenistic vhilosophy. At 


Cie > +.» als ——_—. 
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the game mm, he masSes accommodated thengelves/ \under | the permi.S8Lve Super- 


aa wb. 


visLon of Mis church authorities, to the bs nated ha in: religion, 


miofher 
—be-34 in teras of the veneration of images (ikons) Flies in the invasion 


of the devotional 1ife by a host of saints, above all the Holy Virgin. 
Wi thnout these adaptations the missLonary work of the early church woiild have 


been impossiblez but with it the content of the Christian mes Sage was in & 
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continuous dang er 3» be Sremt—es for the s8ake of accommodation, This 
dangers *the-danres. of losing the pole of verity for the 8ake of the pole 
of adaptation was $80 real that most of the great struggles in the first 
millennium of the Christiamn churches can be 8een in the 1light of this 


conflict, 

In the niddle ages the adaptation to the feudal order of the Germanic- 
Romanic tribes was both a misslonary and educational aecessity and a con- 
tinuous 8urrender of verity to accommodation. The struggle between 
emperor and pope must partly be understood as the reaction of the church 
against the feudal identification of the social with the religious 
hierarchies, and 80 must the reaction of the personal piety of the late 
middle ages, including the Reformation, against the transformation of the 
chureh into the all-embracing feudal authority itszelf. But, of course, 


fs none of these movements for verity by escaped the 


necessity of adaptation themselves. ( "They walked, | 


spite of Luther's break _ 
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with Eragmus, hand in hand with the renewed Greek-Roman humanism, and 


TY, 
they prepared the fares of COT the 18th century, with enlighten- 
Per! lag Gm Monona 
ment and rationsion, and the eentaries of heavy conflicts between the 
| 1n as. 4 


principles of verity and adaptation, /[he 1: 19th and ny 20th centuries, Ha f gh ac $0 
These struggles y oS-course / are not revivieoted to the niootonary expansion 

towards foreign religions and cultures, but they refer even more immediately 

bs the expansion in the civilizations which are 8haped by the Christian 

tradition, Both the change of the general cultural climate since the 


16th century and the necessity of inducting ever new generations into the 


churehes raise (inexcapables |the problem T4 involved in the polarity of verity 


and adaptation. 
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As indicated befere, the danger of the pronouncement of verity 
without adaptation is a demonic absolutism which throws the truth like 
stones at the heads of people, not caring whether they can take it or 
not, It is what one can calls the demonic offense the churches often give, 
wile claiming that they-givre d{Grorotiny? Brine \offense) Without adap- 
tation to the categories of understanding in those towards whom the ex- 
pansive functions of the cm ——_— not only does not expgund, 
but it even loses what it has,/ because its members als 1ive within the 
given civilization and can receive the verity of the message of the New 
Being only in the categories of their civilization, 

On the other hand, if the adaptation becomes an unlimited accom- 
modation, as in many periods of the(history o ofSthre-/churchbs , the verity 


of the message is 108%/ and a relativism takes hold of the OT... _ 
leads to an empty 8eculariem, first without ecstasy and later, oper for 
the engrance of a demonically distorted ecstasy. Missilonary accommoda- 
tion wich of" Arca the 9:02.98 of verity does not conquer demonic 
POVErS , wo ns tons Y "5 profane, 

The third polarity of principles, related to the functions of con- 
struction, are form-transcendence and form-affirmation. The functions of 
construction use the different spheres of cultural production in order to 
express the Spiritual Community in the life of the churches. This refers 


to Hheoria and praxis, and within them to the aesthetic and the cognitive, 


the personal and the communal gpheres of life under the dimenslon of 8pirit. 


TArovgh 
From all of them the churches take material rd a——__ styles, mbthods, norms, 


relations, but in a way wich both affirms and transcends the cultural 
forms. Tf the churches do aesthetic or cognitive, personal or communal 
construction, they do it as churches only if the relation to the Spiritual 
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Presence is manifest in their constructions, and this means fS .& there is 
an ecstatic, form-transcedding quality inthem. The churches do not act 
as churches, If they act as a polilical vi or a low court, as a 8chool 
or a philosphical movement, as a 8upporter of artistic production or of 
psych0N-therapeutic healing, Only if wy TO" breaks into the finite 
forms and drives them beyond themselves WL} the church 8hows its presence as 
church, It is this form-trancending, Spiritual quality that characterizes 
the functions of construction in the church: the functions of aeathetic 
8elf-expression, of cognitive self-interpretation, of personal 8elf-reali- 
zation, of 8ocial and political 8elf-organization. It is not the 8ubject 
matter as 8uch which makes them functions of the church, but their form- 
transcending, ecstatic character. 

At the Same time the principle of form-affirmation must be obgderved. 
In every function of the church the es8ential form of the cultural realm 
must be used without a violation of its structural demands, This is implied 


in the earlier di g8cussion of structure and ecstasy. In spite of the form- 


trangcending character of religious art, the aesthetic rules must be obeyed; 
in spite of the form-transcending character of religious knowledge, the 
cognitive reles Should not be trespassed, The 8ame is valid with respect 
to personal and 8ocial ethics, politids and education, Some important. 
problems ,/ arising out of this siiuation shall be >a gcussed grin d{þ AQ this 
point we must again refer to the two dangers / between which/the func tions 
of construction in the life of the churches, mexey If the principle of 
form-transcendence is effective in separation from the principle of form- 
affirmation, the churches become demoni c-repressive, They must repress in 
everyone and every group the conscience of form, which demands honest 8ub- 
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jection to the s8tructural necessities of cultural production, They he 
mM * break, Sa, the artistic integrity in the name of a zcred for politically 
M 
reques ted) Style. Or they, undercut the s8cLentific honesty which drives 
mer 
to radical questions about nature, man and history, Or they ,destroy 
personal humanity in the name of a demonically distorted fanatical faith, 
—_et07 PR 
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\, There 1s, onthe other pole, )the danger of profanization of the 


Spiritual creations wm and an emptiness which is the negative presupposition 
for demonic invasiong, A form which is kept from being transcended 
becomes in degrees more and more meaningless--though not wrong. It is 
first felt as liberation from transcendent interferences, then as antono- 
mous productivity, then as formal correctness, then as empty formalism. 
Where the Spiritual Presence is powerful in the churches 6 the two 
principles, ev of form-transcendence and thaw-oaf form-affirmation are 


united. 


b, Tae/ functions of the chureche * their ambiguities _ 


1) The general charac 
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2)_ Ine conotiiutive fanotions of the churches 

Systematic theology has to deal with the functions of the church 
because they belong to its nature and add special elements to its charac- 
terization, If the functions of the church belong to its nature, they 
must be always present where there is church, But they can appear in 
different degress of conscious care, intenstty and adequacy, Their 
exercise may be Suppressed from outside or coalesce with other functions. 
but as an element of the nature of the church, pashing towrds actualliza- 
tion, they are always present. 

However, they are not always f organizationally present: functinns 
and institutions are not interdependent, The instttutilons are dependent 
on the functions they Serve. But the functions do exist even if there 
are no institutions s8erving them, And this Is often the cage. Most 
institutional development have a spontaneous beginning, The nature of 
the church wich her $11.6 a particular function,/ makes itsslf felt in 
Spiritual experiences and consequent actions; which finally lead to an 
Institutional form, If an institution becomes obgolots, other ways of 
exercising the game function may grow up 8pontaneously and receive a new 
institutional form, This consideration agrees with what we have 8aid 
vithiw about the froodem of the Spirit. It 1iberates the chared in the 
power of the Spiritual Communi ty , from any kind of ritual legalism. No 
institution, not even priesthood or ministry, special s8acraments awol- 
devotional gervices(follow| necessarily) from the nature of the church, But 
the functions for the sake of which these institutions have been produced 
follow from it. They never are completely missing. 


The first group of functions has been called the functions of con- 
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stitution, Since the church=-and that means every church--is dependent 
on the New Being as it is manifest in the Christ and real in the Spiritual 


Commund ty, the constitutive function of the church 1s that of receiving. 


This refers to the church as a whole as well as to every individual member, 
If the church demands the receiving of its members, but refuges to receive 
itself as church, it becokes either a 8tatic hierarchical systeh, which 
claims to have received once and does not need to receive ever again; 

or it becomes a relighous group with private experiences and transition 
into 8ecularism. The function of reception includes inmedH ately the 
function of mediation through the media of the Spiritual Presence, Word 
and Sacrament. He who receives mediates and, on the other hand, he has 
received otly,/ because the process of mediation 1s going on continuoms1lyy , 
In practice, mediation and reception are the game: The church is priest 


- 
and prophet to itself. Fr pronotef En 
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nineslt-es-145 ten, Fs 14s teng 4s a potential preacher. The 


A identity of reception and nedifation undereuts the establishment of a 
hierarchical group wilch receives/ while all the others are obJects of 
the mediation, 


The act of mediation occurs partly in communal 8ervices, partly 
| AC one 
in priestly encounters between wa mediates and Wim who responds, But 


this division is never complete: He who mediates must{(respond binself | 


fo 153 te 
and he who responds mediates to him-whe-mediatgs. The "coungelor" if o on 


the function of "taking care of 8ouls" (Bg&7 ecloorns) 1s often called 
today, never 8hould be 8ubJject only, he never 8hould make of his counselee 
an obJect to be handled correctly and perhaps helped by an adequate treat- 
ment, Tf this happens, as it does very often in pastoral as well as in 
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medical counseling, an ambiguity of religion''as overcome the Sptritual 
function of mediation, But if it is determined by the Spiritual Presence, 
the counsgelor 8ubJects himself to the judgments and demands he tries to 
communicate, He expresses the truth that he is in the basically 8ame 
predicament as the counselee. This may give him the possibility of finding 
the word of healing for both of them, He wo is grasped by the Spirit 
can 8peak to the one wh o needs his help in s8wch a way that the Spirit 
may get hold of the other one, and help is possible., For Spirit can 
heal only wat is open for Spirit. 

The relation of pastoral coungeling to psychotherapeutic help 
will be digcussed later. Where there is reception and mediation, there 
is also regponse. The resSponse is the affirmation of that which is 
received, the confession of faith; and the turning to the 8onurce from 
wich it is received, worship. The term "confession of faith" has been 
misinterpreted. It has been identified with the acceptance of creedal 
statements,/ and their repetition in ritual acts. But the funfction of 
responding and accepting accompanies all other functions of the church. 
It can be expressed in prose and poetry, in symbols and RUANS . It also 
can be concentrated in ereedal formulations. And then it can be enlarged 
by theological congtruction, It is not guite consistent when a church 


ef” 
avoids a statement of faith in tl terms of a creed, Þ - SER help 


bt 
— —_ expressing> the content of the creed in every one of 


of its liturgical and practical acts. ihe 
© 


The other 8ide of the function of response is worshipf, Ini4 the 


church turns to the ultimate ground of its being, the source of the 


Spiritual Presence, the creator of the Spiritual Community, to God who 
—-&t 
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is Spirit. Whenever He is reached in communal or personal experiences ) 
Spiritual Presence has grasped those who experience Him, 


For only Spirit 
can experience Spirit, as only Spirit can discuss Spirit. 


Worship as the responding elevation of the church to the ultimate 
ground of its being includes adoration, prayer and contemplation. 

The adoration of the area, praise and thanks, is the ecstatic 
acknowledgment of the Divine holiness, the infinite distance of him who 


is at the same time present in the Spiritual Presence. This acknowlegement 


is not a theoretical as8ertion, but iimie- a paradoxical participation of 

the finite and estranged in the infinite to wich it belongs. If the 

church patises the najesty of God for the sake of his glory, two elenents 
are united in this experience: The complete contrast between the creaturely 
gmnallness of man and the infinite greatness of the creator, and the 
elevation into the 8phere of the divine glory, 80 that the paaise of his 


glory is,/ at the same time a fragmentary participation in it. The unity 


and cannot be disrupted witjout 


awd ON MN po o” # F. 
producing the image of a demonic image of God f on the one hand, ,of a 


of these two elements is paradoxical / 


miserable man, without genuine dignity, dn-whe-otrerhandg, Such distortion 
of the meaning of adoration leads to the ambiguities of religion and is 


fought by the Spiritual ets} which, as Presence, includes partichpa- 
tion of him wo adores in Him who is atanad. Adoration in this 8ense is 
not humiliation of man; but it would lose its meaning if it intended 
anything else than the praise of God. a whieheia-dorr for the 
gsake of man's gelf-glorification is Self-defying. It never reaches God. 
The 3econd element in worship is prayer. The basic interpretation 
of prayer has been given in the 8ection on the directing ereativity of God. 
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The central idea there was that every 8erionus prayer produces in terms 

of creaturely freedom a novelty which in the whole of God's directing 
creativity is taken into considerations like every act of man's centered 
8elf., The novelty, created by the prayer of 8upplication, is the Spiritual 
K{ act of elevating the contents of one's wishes and hopes into the Spiritual 
Presence. 4 prayer in wich this happens is heard," even if the actual 
events contradict the manifest content of the prayer, The 8ame is true 

of prayers of intercession which, not only / produce & new relation to 

those for wom the prayer 1s VT. but it also produces a new 8ituation 

in the relation of the 8ubjects f{/s and objects of intercession to the 


OfE. 


ultimate, It is Fd therefore,/ false to reduce the prayer tore BFaFer of 
thanks, 


This Suggestion of the Ritschlian school is rooted in a profound 
anxiety about the magic distortion of prayer, and of __ PEN ISINNES 


consSequences _— FP. piety. But (this anxi. anxiety is 81though ootdy 


of 48 fr>4 e-F< 
Speaking ML highly JusUiied, J8yStematically peaking, ; unfounded, A Thanks 


to God are an expression of adoration and prfift we but they are 
not a formal acknowl edgment wich prejudices God for further benefits 
given to those who are grateful. = it would create a completely un- 
realistic relation to God if prayers of 8upplication were prohibited and 
could be expres8ed by man towards God and the uk of God (as it 
aPPears / os the book of Job) by man for not rg, and the 8struggle 
of the human spirit with the divine Spirit would be j excluded from prayer, 
Certainly they are not the j last word in the life of prayer. But the 

1last word" would be Shallow and profanized, as? innmerable —_— are, 

if the paradox of prayer were forgotten by the churches and their members. 


The paradox of prayer is classically expressed by Panl when he Speaks 


7 
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about the impossibility of the right prayer and the Divine Spirit 
representing those who pray before God without an objective language. 
It is the Spirit which speaks to the Spirit, as it is the Spirit wich 
ascerns and experiences the Spirit. Ing all these cages me 8vubjJect-object 
s8cheme of "talking to 8omebody" is transcended: He who 8peaks through 
us is he who is 8poken to, 

Spiritual prayer in this sense (and not a profanized convervation 
with another being, called God) leads to the third element in the function 
of response, contemplation. k Contemplation is the stepchild in Protestant 
worship., Only lately tire 11 turgi cal 81lence has) been introduced into 8ome 


Protestant churches. And, of course, there is no contemplation without 


silence. The meaning of contemplation is participation in that which 


transcends the 8ubject-obJect-scheme, and consequently the OUJETWLIINE, 


fan oubJeotifying)/ word, and therefore the ambiguity of as 45 nd1uding 


the woiceless language of speaking to oneself},. The neglect of contempla- 
tion by the Protestant churches is rooted in their personal-centered in- 
terpretation of the Spiritual Pres8ence. But Spirit transcends personality, 
if personality is identified with con8cilougness and moral 8elf-integration. 
Spirit is ecstatic and 80 is contexplation, prayer and worship generally. 
The response to the impact of the 5th nn be Spiritual itself, and 
that means, transcending the 8ubject-obJject 8cheme of ordinary experience, 
or being ecstatic. In the act of contemplation this is most obvious, im 


thexacticafteantentatorctiriacs and one may demand that every 8erious 
contemplation, because in contemplation the 
prayer containf an element of wimamobrtrat ere roarntimapornrrernan 


paradox of prayer is manifest, the identity and non-identity of him who 


prays and Him who is prayed to: God as Spirit, 
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The presence of the Divine Spirit in the experience of contem- 
plation contradicts the idea we often find in medieval mystcism, that 


the? 15, PZ off 
contemplation can be reached in degrees, -6n- the way oFer mentaxti 
IS 


meditation and that ik itexlf may be a bridge to 8till higher forms of 


mystical union. This gradualistic thinking belongs to the ambiguities 
of religion because it faces God like a Legda res Surat 
to those who climb its walls. According to the Protestant principle , 
God's surrender is the beginning; it is an act of his freedom by which 
he overcomes the estrangement between Himself and man In the one, un- 
conditional and eomplete act of forgiving grace, All the degrees of 
appropriation of grace are Secondary, as growth is secondary to birth. 


Contemplation in the Protestant realm is not a degree but a qualityys 


- | as a 
namely a quality \of a prayer which is aware that theprayer is directed 


| 


to him wo creates the » right prayer in us, 


The universality of the Spiritual Community demands the function 
of expansion of the churches. Since the universality of the Spiritual 
Community is implied in the confession to Jesus as the Griet, every church 
must participate in the functions of expansion. The historically and 
S8yStematically first function of expansion is missjions, It is as 01d as the 
Story of Jegus, sendi ng the disciples to the towns of I8rael, and it is as 
guccessful and unsuccessful as /this first ni.851onf/was) he majority of TY 
beings is 811 ter two thousand years with much aLocionary activi NON 


 Christian,) But there is no place on earth which is not somehow touched by 
the Christi an world, 


In spite of the fregnentary Aand often anbi.guous)character of the 


effects of migsions, the function of expansion is going on in every moment 
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of the existence of the church, Wherever active members of the church 
encounter those outside the —_— they are missionaries of the church 

with or against their Wntre, Their very being is misslonary,. The purpose 
of missions as an institutionalized function of the church 1s not to $ave 
individuals from eternal condemnation--as it was in gome piletistic missions; 
nor is the purpose, crons-fertilizati on of religions and tres. ht missionary 
martyrs have died for this purpose). But the purpose of missfkbns is the 
actualization of the Spiritual Community within concrete churches all over 
the world /one of the ambiguities of religion which endangers missions is 
the attempt of a religion to impose its own cultural forms over another 
culture in the name of the New Being in the Christ, This necesaarily leads 

to reactions which can destroy the whole effect of the expanding function of 
the Ghristian churches, But it 44g Ml every church bo separate in 
itself the Christian message from a particular culture within which it is 
Pronounced. In Some way it is impossible, because there is no abstract 
Christian mess8age., It is always embodied In a particular culture. Even the 
most 8elf-critical attempt of the Swiss or American missions to s8trip 
themselves of their cultural traditions would be a failure, But if the 


Spiritual power is present in them they would 8peak through the traditional 


wh ich, 
cultural categories of that what concerns us ultimately. It is not a matter 
OH) <E Where 


of clear analysis but +++3-a-matter of paradoxical tmansparence, -Whewe there 
is Spiritual Presence a missiomry foom every background can communicate 
Spiritual Pregence. //Dhe wor1ld-historical meaning of missions tt fn 
discussed in the fifth part on "Hstory and the Kingdom of God." 


OhNe EST Thel oF edveoftion nl 
the Second Lanettey] Under the functions of expansion Vil is A baged on 


the desire of the churches to contime their 1ife from generation to generationy 


The problem of religious education has become one 
But {Though 
of the major is8ues in the contempom ry churches. 4D many problems of the 
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techniques of religious education do not concern us here, -Þirb the 


9 


hes have 
question of the meaning of the religious function of education(has great 


importance, for systenatic theology) First of all,it must be enphasized 
—— > Whet 

that f the educational function of the church 8tarted in the moment $n 
hier the first family was received 138. For this event put @e church | 


before)the task to take into its communi ty,\the new generations) And this 


ow, 


task is a consequence of the 8elf-interpretation of the church as the 
communi ty of the New Being or the actualization of the Spiritual Communi ty. 
The doubts of parents about the Christian education of their children 


reflect |partly| the difficulties of the educational process, partly If their” 


doubts of—he-parents about the assertion that Jesus is the Christ. With 
respect to the first problem b OOPS theory can overcome p8sychological 
errors and lack of judgment, With respect to the 8econd problem F only 

the Spiritual Presence can Os courage to affirm the Christian 
as88ertion and to commnicate it to the new generation, 

The educational function of the church does not consist in information 
about the history and the doctrinal 8elf-expressions of the church, A 
confirmation-instruction which does that misses its purpose, although it 

may communicate useful knowledge. Gat «oh other hand /; the educational 
funchion of the church eves-not consist in the awakening of a gubjective 
plety, which may be called conversion, but - ITY disappears with 
its emotional caugation., A religious education which tries to do this 
is not in line with the educational function of the church e&t ther. The 


d. \s 
ehurchzha#-the” task \to introduce each new generation into the reality of 
the Spiritual Community, into its faith and into its love. This happens 
through parti cipation in degrees of maturity, and i4-heappene through 


interpreaation in degrees of understanding. There is no undersWmding of 
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yel 


the 1ife of the church without parttcipation; bathe participation 


becomes mechanical and conpulsory; ul. thout understanding. 
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he 1. last function) [n the group of functions of expansion)is the 


evangelistic. It is directed towards the estranged or indifferent members 
T1 yo 
of the chureh, 1t 48 mi.o5iong, &Xonards As non-Christ ans within a 


/e, 


Christian culture, Its tw y aeh- overlapping but distlnguighable, 
activities are practical apologetics and evengeliotic preaching, If the 
result of one of them is the desire for personal ct , the funetion 
of mediation replaces that of expansion, 

Practical apologetics on the practical application of the apologetic 
element in every theology, In the introductory part of the whole s8ystem , 
we indicated that the type of theological Ginking,/ presented in this 
pystem is more apologetic than kerygmatic. As s8uch it intends to give 
the theoretical foundation of practical apologetics, First of all, -one— FT 


Cc 
wust_ enphasi.ze/ that practical apdlogetics is a contimous element in all 


expres8ions of the life of the church. The church,/\by its paradoxical. 
iT mus! provid £ 


nature, is being contimously asked questions about its nature and has-to- 


ansSvers them; and that is what apologetics means; the art of answering. 
Certainly, the most effective answer is the reality of the New Being in 
the Spiritual Community and in the life of the churches as far as they 


are determined by It, It is the silent, not arguing witness of me 


Thno G of PA ha on 


Communi ty of faith and love which ty” the ques tiloner me, Do 


SLlenced (bnt—nhe Le not, 6c convinced be Fl / excellent, — Neverthe- 


Legs the arguments are needed, ove whey ws Hd toned the La0e0- 


lectual walls of skepticiem as well as of dogmatism by which the critics 
of the churches protect themselves against the attacks of the Sptritual 
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Cen] Tinuadl y 
Pres8ence. And 8ince these walls are being built in all of us ai whe 


time, and 8ince they have 8 
churches, 7 
eduaation from the jfunetion of apologetics must be cultivated by the 


—_— mas8es of people on all levels of 


churches; otherewise they will not grow but diminish in extension and 
become more and more a 8amnall, ineffective arfl reprimitivized 8ection 
within a dynamic civilization. The psychological and sociological 
ME pn of Snocoggrul. practical apologetics are dependent on many 
factors, ws bs veluated by practical theology. But the laying of” the 
conceptual foundations on which practical apologetics is butt is the 
task of s8ystematic theology. Ant Iystenatic theology must also stress 
its own limits as theoretical apologetics as well as the limits of even 
the most 8killful apologetic practice. The acknowledgment of its own 
limits is itself an element in the apologetic function. 

Gu Evangeli.em by preaching is like apologetics directed towards people wo 
vutongat or 8$till belong to the realm of Christian civilization, but who 
have ceased to be living members of te Un or who have become indifferent 


or hostile towards is. (prangliom | by ca 48) fibre than apologetics ) 


& charismatic function, dependent on the rise of people in the churches 


who are able to speak to the groups, just Fe any in the name and 


Hey 42 3 Peak ThoT 
the power of the Spiritual Communi ty / but nob , in the way in whieb the churches 


it 1s That 
do JF, and tg for this Ty reagon, have atl impact on tae listeners which 


the ordinary preaching {oY It wuld be unfair ,/ to 8ay that this 

impact is "merely" psychological and predominantly emotional. The 

Spiritual PreSence can use any psychological condition and every combination 
of factors to grasp the perspnal elf, And it is an advantage of the 
metaphor "dimension" that it/fgg overcomes the gap between the psychologicaly 
and Spiritual (as well as the 8piritual). However, it is not unfair byt 

true to the facts if one points to the dangers of evangeliam as a 
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religious phenomenon with the ambiguities of religion. The danger of 
evangeli am aghinst which the Spirit 1Erightig is the confusion of the 
8ubjective impact of the evangelistic preaching with the Spiritual impact 
which transcends the contrast of 8ubjectivity and objJectivity. The 

g eriterion against this confusion Jy is the creative character of the 
Spiritual Presence, namely the creation of the New Being which does not 
excite the subjectivity of the 1istener, but transforms it, Mere ex- 
6LTEment, even if it produces the different elements of conversion according 
to the traditional pattern, does not create participation in the Spiritual 
Community. Repentence, faith, sanctity, etc. are not what these words 
mean, and eres their effect is momentary only and transitory, But 
it would be wrong to reject evangelism and even an individual evangelist 
in toto, because of these ambiguities. There must be evangelism, but it 
Should not confuse excitement with ecstasy, 


h) The constructing functions of the churches 


e-) The agsthetic fungtion in the church 

h - Constructing @re thoge\functions of the church) in wich it builds 
its 1ife by using and transcending the functions of M man's life under 
the dimension of the s8pirit. The church never can be without the functions 
of construction and, therefore, without the use of the cultural products 
in all basic directions, Those who indulge in contrasting the Divine with 
the human 8pirit in terms of exclusiveness cannot egcape contradicting 
themselves: In rejecting any contact between cultural productivity and 


OY 
I 


Spiritual creativity they ugey for the 8ake of this rejection, | the mole 
WS cs oF emma rn nmr rr non rnn nn 

_ apparatus of man's cognitive mind, \even if they do Wt by quoting Biblical 

pas88Sages. For the words usged in the Bible are products of man's cultural 


Abs development. One can reject culture only by using it as the tool of 
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guch rejection, This is the Iinconsistency of wat has been called 
"Hastasis" in receht discussLons, namely the radical 8eparation of 
the religious from the cultural 8phere. 

The churches are constructive in all those directions of man's 
cul tural fe,/ which we have distinguished in the chapters on the 
8elf-creation of Life. They are cons tructive in the realm of theoria, 
namely the IE and the cognitive functions, and they are con- 
structive in the realm of praxis, namely the personal and the communal 
functions. Later on we shall have to discuss these functions in their 
inmediate relation to the spiritual community; but at this point their 
part in the constructing functions of the churches is the problem. In 
all of them one question is central! namesF, how the autonomous cultural 
form Sar, wh ich makes them into what they are , is related to their function 
as material for the s8elf-construction of the churches. Does this function= 
ing in the service of the ecclesiastical edifice distort the purity of 
their autonomous form? Must expressiveness, truth, humanity and justice 
be bent in order to be built into the life of the churches? And if this 
demonic element in the ambiguities of religion is rejected, how can the 
function of the human spirit be prevented from replacing the impact of 
the Spiritual Presence by self-productive acts of the human s8pirit? How 
can the life of the churches be prevented from falling under the ceiny of 
the profane element in the ambiguities of religion? Instead of a general 
answer, we shall try to answer in dealing directly with each of the func- 
tions of cons truction and their particular problems. | 

The aesthetic realm is used by the church for the sake of religious 
arts. In them the church expresses the meaning of its life in artistic 


gymbols. The content of the artistic symbols (poetic, musical, visual) 


-* 
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are the religious symbols given by the original revelatory experiences and 
by the traditions,/ based on them. The fact that artigtic symbols try to 
express {n ever-changing styles \the given religious 3 8ymbols proquces the 
phenomenon ef "double s8ymbolization," e.g. the symbol of "the Christ cru=- 
cified! expressed in the artistie symbols of the Nordie Renailssance painter 


Matthias Griinewald -- ene of the rare pictures —_— are Protestant in 
>i60 Thy s hot eal7 


Spirit and greatest art. ae .4 an. example oft double Sym- 
bolizationy/ but i&I>mut the same time an-examste of gomething a "nemeLy. 


the power of artistic expression to help transform ig wat it expresses. 
The MCrucified" by GCriinewald not only expresses the experience of the 
Pre-Reformation groups to which he belonged, but it has helped to spread 
the spirit of the Reformation and to create an image of the Og radi- 
cally opposite to the image of the Christ in Eastern mosaics in which he 1s 
the ruler of the universe -=- ſn; Þ as infant in Mary's lap. TIt is under. 
standable that a picture like that of Griinewald wuld be censured by the 
authorities of the Eastern church, the church of the resurrection and not 
of the crucifixion. The churches always knew that aesthetic expressiveness 
1s more than a beautifying addition to the devotional life, They new that 


expression gives life-power to what is expressed, the power to stabilize 


and the power to WORETER. ans therefore they tried to influence and control 


those who produced religious art. This was carried through most strictly by 


Fhrewug hk 


the Fastern churches, but it is y eopeeially in music WA ale exerciged in 


the Roman church and even in the Protestant chur cheg)-- especially in hymnic 


To ers FInes 4 Dona ci 


_ poetry, Expression does gomething to what it expresses: this is the signifi- 


cance of religious art as a constructing The” of the churches. 
\ (hte 


jm p 


the Justifae 


b/e Hem ents 
rFequests of the churches that the religious art they accept 


Eras 


He 
, 7h implied in this s ; ituation 4s the possible conflict between 
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1b/e 
expresses what they confess and the justified demand of the artists that 


they use the styles © which their artistie conscience drives them. These 
two demands can be understood as two principles which control religious 
art, the principle of consecration and the principle of honesty., The first 
one is the power of expressing the holy in the concreteness d a special 

rel igilous tradition fincluding its posgsibilities of reformation. The 
princ iple of consecration in this sense is an application of the larger 
principle of form-transcendence {a5 discussed before}, to the sphere of 
religious art, It includes the use of the religious symbols which char- 
acterize the particular religious tradition (e.g. the Christ-picture or 
the Pass ilon-story) A Rettiatie qualities which elevate the works of 

rel igious art over the artistic expression of the non-rel igious encounters 
with reality. The Spiritual Presence makes itself felt in the architec- 
tural 8pace,-the. liturgical music and language, whepictorial and sculptural 
repregentations, the solemn character of the gestures of all participants, 
etc. It is the task of aesthe tical theory in cooperation with pay cholegy 
to anal yze the stylistie character of consecration. Whatever the general 
artistic style of a period may be, there are always some qualities which 
distinguish the sacred from the secular use of the style. 


—_— - | > 
( There is)\lovever, )a 1imit to the 2045 made on the artists in the 


95 © SFEmming 
name of the principle of consecration, namely, the-requests-ocening. from the 


principle of honesty. It is the application of the general principle of 
form=affirmation, as mane before, to religious art. Tt is especially 
important in a period ns new artistic styles appear and the cultural 
consciougness of a period is split in the fight between contradictory self- 
expresslons, In such situations which have occurred frequently in the history 
of Western CIR, the principle of honesty is severely endangered. Con- 


g8ecrated forms of artistic expression claim absolute validity because they have 
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impregnsted the memory of ecstatic-devotional experiences and are defended 
in the name of the Spiritual Presence against new stylistic developments. 


C+ Such claims drive the artists into a deep moral conflict, and the church 


members into decisions which are religiously painful. Both feel, at Leasty 


Feflts,. 
in ome unconscious deeps, that the old stylistic forms, however consecrated 
NO /oNngel” 


they may be, do-not, fulfill anzx-longerp the function of expressiveness. They 


cease to express what happens in the religious encounter of those who are 
grasped by the Spiritual Presence in their concrete situation, But the new 
stylistic forms have not yet found qualities of consecration, In such a 
Situation the demand of honesty on the artists can mean restraining them- 
I from trying to express the traditional symbols at all Fl uadf if they 
7 — it, acknowledging faitureha the demand of honesty on those ot re- 
ceive the works of __ is to confess their uneasiness with the older sty- 
EP TJ16 her [Np 1f'Y ov2/vete 
listic forms, bd PO GA apt yet ate to eovimete the new ones == 
perhaps jJust Os IAIN” ROE"EIN convincing forms with the quality of 


Ao no7 tos Y / 'S/ 4 
consecration, But Sag artists and non-artists are under the strict demand 


implied in the principle of honesty -=- not to admit imitations of styles Q 
which once had great conserrative possibilities but which have Llost their 
religious expressiveness for an actual situation. The most famous -- or | 
infamous -- exampls are the pseudo-Gothic imitations in church architecture. 
3 Tanother problem causing the relation of the two principles of 
religious art mast be mentioned: There may appear artistic styles which by 


M5 


their very nature exclude consecrated forms and therefore had-+to be ex- 


cluded from the sphere of religious art, One can think of some kinds of 
hal 'r 


RELIED, 08. of the contemporary non=objective style. Both: are excluded 


by their very nature from the use of many traditional YO Symbols, 


the latter because it excludes the organic figuref and the human face, the 


— 
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former because it tries to exclude the self-transcendence of life in the 
deseription of its objects. One could say that only stylLes which can ex- 


press the ecstatic character of the Spiritual Presence, lend themselves _ 


MY! 
to rel ig ious art, and this would mean gome rs 41 4 papa element *6y 


/-\g0}C 8, 
to” be present in a style in order to make it'a tool | for religious art. 


AYav*4" This is certainly correct,-wat it does not nnturds any particular style, 


because in each of them elements are present which are !Yexpresslonistic," 
pointing to the s8elf-transcendence of life, The NT ma natural - 
istic and abstract styles can become bearers of the ecstasy of religion, 
because none of them excludes the expressionistic element completely. 

But history shows that those stylesy/ in which the expresslonistic quality 
18 predominant/ lend themselves most easily to an artistic expression of 
the Spiritual Presence. They are best Beg to express the ecstatic opted 
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of the Spirit. This is the reason vyſporions in which theee atyles Were 


_ _— 
"lots great religious art did not. appear; Most of the last considerations 
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__ oprinan qualifications) also valid of the other arts. 
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If we look at the history of FP IEETER IAN we find that it has continued 
and often surpassed the early and medieval churches with respect to religious 
music and hynnical poetry, but that it fell very a short of their pPro- 
ductive power in all visual arts, including those in which hearing and 
Seeing are equally important, as per en dance and rel ig ious play. This 
is connected wWEth the tara © the later middle ages from the emphasis on 
the eye to the emphasis on the ear... the Word of God." With the reduction 
of s8acraments in numberg and importance and the strengthening of The active 
participation of the congregation in the church services, music and poetry 


gained in importance. And the iconoclastic movements in early Protestantiam 
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and evangelical radicalism went 80 far that they condemned the use of the 


visual arts in the churches altogether. The background of this r ejection 
of the arts of the eye is the fear -- and even horror -- of a relapse 
into idolatry, Since early Biblical times up to the present day, a stream 
of iconoclastic fear and passion runs through the Western and IslLamic 


worl, and there can be no doubt that the works of the arts of the eye are 


idolotromws > 
more open to idolatree demonigation than the arts of the ears, j/But the Ws 
helongs To ſe jeeTs 
difference is relative and it tz—-aset the nature of the Spirit which #vands + 
v1SvS) 


_ Againey the exclusion of the ave from the experience of its Presence. 
According to the multidimensional unity of life, the dimenslon of spirit 
includes all other dimens ions, everything visible in the whole of the 
universe., The s8pirit reaches into the physical and biological realm by 
the very fact that its basis is the d imension of self-awareness, There- 
fore, it cammot be expressed in 8spoken words only. TIt has a visible side, 
as manifest in the face of man which expresses bodily structure and per- 
gonal spirit. This experience of our daily life is the premonition of 
the sacramental unity of matter and Spirit. One 8hould remember that it 
was a mystic (Itinger) who formlated all this in the words that Weorpor- 
ality (becoming body) is the end of the ways of God." The lack of the 
arts of the eye in the context of Protestant life is an historically 
understandable, systematically untenable and practically regrettable 


situation. 


When we pointed to the historical fact that the styles witha pPre=- 


dominantly expressionistic element lend themselves best to religious art 


vn der whe C24 / 
whRioh--aia ihe circumstances under whteh Such a 
”S 


Style Gan appear? The negative answer was completely clear: Religion 


we provoked the question, 


cannot force any style upon the autonomous development of the arts. This 


would contradict the principle of artistic hogesty. A new style appears in 


aw — —— ro gp gee we tes 
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the 


, Ccourse of the self-production of life under the dimension of s8pirit. It 


1s the autonomous act of the individual artisty and (it 18) at the same 


time, ) historical destiny by which a style is created. But religion can 
indirectly influence historical destiny and autonomous productivity, and- 
_—_ 

1t does 80 whenever the impact of the Spiritual Presence on a culture 


creates cultural theonomy (see below). 


T by The cognitive functiqn in the church 

ky 6 The romiiive roam (1s "wed wr) the arches as theology, In it 
the churches interpret their symbols and relate them to the categories of 
knowledge generally. The subjJect-matter of theology is 1.0 MA of the 
religious arts, ths symbols given by the original revelatory experiences 
and by the traditions, based on them. Yet, while the arts express the re- 
11gious symbols in artistic symbols, theology expresses them in concepts 
which underlie the criteria of rationality. In this way the doctrines 
and, if legally established, the dq& mas of the churches arise and give 
impulse to further Theological conceptual ization. 

The first thing to be gaid a bout the theological function of the 


ways preent. 
churches is that, like the aesthetic function, it is poduis he End The 


statement that Jesus is the Christ (nds on” 9s whole theological 


sySstem, as the telling of a parable { - SRP contains all Us Poten- 
tialities of Christiani ty. 

It is not necessary at this point to deal with the telation of 
theology as Such, That has been done in the introductory part. But in the 
1ight of the previous chapters of this part of the system, a few remarks 
may be degirableſ, Like all functions of the church, theology stands under 


the principles of form-transcendence and form-affirmation, In the aesthetic 
realm these principles appear as consecration and honesty, In analogy to 
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this in the cognitive function, one can 8peak of the meditative and 

the di scursive element in theology, The meditative act penetrates the 
Z 

Substance of the religious 8ymbols; the discoursive act analyfes and 


describes the form in which the s8nubstance can be grasped. In the meditative 


act {wtd.ch can become contemplation in ome moments} (the cogni tive 8ubject 
Is — —_ he re ; 
and its object, the mystery of the holy, 4 e united,// Without 8nuch union the 


theological endeavor remains an alaysis of structures without s8ubstance. 


however, _ 


Bat; Gn the other hand, anedaation {i noluding contemplative moments, I 


wihout analysis of its contents and without their constructive synthesis 
cannot produce a theology. This is the limitation of "mystical theology." 
It can become theology only to the degree in wich it uses the discursive 
function of cognition, 

Tre meditative element in the theological work is directed towards 
the conerete s8ymbols originating in the revelatory experience, from which 
they have arigen. Since theology is a function of the — It is 
justified that the church presents to the theologian the concrete objects 
for his meditation and contemplation, and that it rejects a theology in 
which these symbols are rejected or have lost their meaning. On the other 
hand, the discursive element of cognition is infinitely open in all 


directions and cannot be bound to a particular set of f symbols, This 


situation g8eems to exclude theology altogether, and the history of the 


ehureh ( shows continuously) anti- theological movements 4 gupported from both 


8ides, from the-gide-ef those who reject theology because its discursive element 
Seems to destroy the concrete 8ubstance of the church,/ embodied in its 

s8ymbols J and from 4e-e>zdewgf those who reject theology because the medita- 
tive element Seems to restrict the discourse to preconceived objects and 

Q _olutions. If these as8sumptions Vere —__—— no theology wuld be possible, 
But certainly, theology is real and must have ways of overcoming the 


IIs > EE om 


Pa El 
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alternative of meditation and discourse. 

The question is wether there are forms of the conceptual 
encounter with reality in which the meditative element is predominant 
and effective without s8uppressing the discursive 8strictness of thought. 
Is there an analogy to the relation of consecration and honesty in the relation 
of meditation and discourse? The answer is affirmative, because discursive 
thought does not exclude a theological 8ector within i 861L512 pr x "Y 
cal g8ector does not claim control over the other 8ectors. But one could 
ask whether there are not forms of discursive thinking which would make 
the theological gector not only relative but even impossible. One has 
called -exg., materialism 8uch a form of discursive thought. One asserpts 
that a meterialist cannot be a theologian. But 8uch a view g is rather 
Superficia}/o First of all, materialiom is not a position wich is 
dependent merely on discourse. It is also dependent on mediation and has 
a theological element; within itself, This is true of all philosophical 


Conl Y | 
positions: they are not only 8cientific hypotheses, but They have, 


rea cen OUS oi WA wn, 


dden under their philosophical argunents,\a 1 meditative element, \This 


means that theology is always possible on the basis of ary actual philo- 


Sophical na. Vento » Mere are differences in the conceptual 
material I it uses. If the meditative element is 8trong in a philosophy, 
1% can be compared with the artistic s8styles in which the expressionistic 
element is strong. Is guch philosophies dif we 8 toda that they are 


exlotentiolist or have important Z existentialist elements within their 
structure. The term existentialist in this connection designates philo- 
Sophies in wich the question of human existence in time and 8pace and 
man's predicament in unity with the predicament of everything existing is 
asked and ans8wered in 8symbols or their conceptual transformation. Strong 
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existentiaglist elements in this sengse are Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, 

the Stoies and Neo-Platonists., Predominabhily ess8entialist, dealing more 
wth the 8structure of reality than with the predicament of exiting, are 

philosophers like Anaxagoras, Democritus, Aristotle, the Epicureans, 


In the 8ame way one can distinguish in modern times(men like Cusanus, 


Pico, Bruno, Em, Pascal, Schelling, Schopenhauver, Netzsche, _—=—— ; 


ee ee es ed ee eee 


ez [the =redoainantly exiStentia ) and(Galileo, Bacon, Degcartes, 


N\ Leibnitz, Locke, Hune (5) , Kant, — the predominantly essentialist 


81 de.) These ennumerations how that it is always a matter of emphasis 


and not of exclusiveness. 


The division of "styles*" of thought is analogous to the division 
of the artistic styles, In both cages we have (on 4be one S1ds /the | 


idealistic-naturalistic polarity 'j) on te other, wkde the attentions 


or  existentialistic cxphanie D In view of the ecstatic character of yhe 


Spiritual mens the churches can use for their own cognitive $Self- 


expression the 8ystems of thought in wich the existentialist —. 
071 nUS 
is 8trong (cf. the 8ignificance (of H Heraclitus, Plato, te Stoics, LOT ge 


ſin the early church j) and the necessity for Aquinas to introduce heterogenous 


existentialist elements into Aristotle). But as in the case of the artistic 


o80phers. 


iy ne wa churches cannot foree a style of thought upon the Þ 


PIE mean dee _ ww 
er IO re IG — 4 We 


-FTis a matter of autonomous productivity and nistorical desting) ether or © * i 


EE mt 


the existentialist element which is present in all philosophy breaks Into 


abc 9 at en, TIE + Pop iter es as * 


ws > 


we ; open However, the church I") 4&T wait for a8uch an event. 
It cannot work wkhout the ess8entialist descriptions of reality and it is 


able to discover behind them the existentialist preguppositions to use them 
in acceptance and rejection--in naturalish as well as in idealism; theology 
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does not need to be afraid of either of them. 
The last considerations are, like the corresponding ones in the 
Section on religious art, transitions to the "theology of cul ture", which 


will he 
we-Rheve- to discuss later on, 


e.) The communal tations in the chureh 
SES > - ELLIS Er CS EE TSS 


& % . t & , 


The problem of all constructing functions of the church is the 
relation of their autonomous cultural form to their function as material 
for the life of the churches, We have carried this through with respect 


to the functions of theoria, : the acesthetic and the cognitive. We must 


now discuss it with respect to the functions of praxis: the interdependent 


T- 
growth of communi ty and of personality., We must ask Whe-gtrention;——Doos-- 


their functioning in the 8ervice of the churches distorts their autonomous 
05es The 5 JuesHon | or nor 

form? In relation to theoria this meant, whe ther, expressiveness and 
truth can preserve their honesty and theiz>- di s8cursive #Er10Wmess, if they 
are used for consecration and meditation. In xg! relation to praxis it 
Fe. wether c mmuanity can maintain justice, and whether personality can 
maintain humanity, if they are used for the 8elf-construction of the 
churches? Concretely, this means whether(Jjustice car be preserved if it 
is used for the realization of communal holiness and whether (humani ty \can 
be preserved If it is used for the realization of personal zaintliness” 


A 08 Ov A rt > ho 


If Ut the constructive functions of the church} in the power of the Spiritual _ 


Pregence >) conquer the ambiguities of religion (though only fragmentarily) , 


ATT AR PET T 


they must be able to create a communal holiness wich is united wi th justice 
and a personal 8gaintliness which is united with humanity. 


Tae b-,_ holiness in the churches is an expression of the Holy 
's 
Communi ty, whiteh is their dynamic es8ence. The churches cxpress, and at 
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the same Wt totant) communal holiness and the Spiritual Presence 48 
that. 

fighting against the ambiguities followine- from this situation, Communal 

holiness (an abbreviation for the attempt to actualize the Holy Community 


in a historical group) contradicts the principle of justice/ whenever a 
or | 
church commits & permits injustice in the name of holiness. Within the 


hes — 
Christian civilization this usually 4ees not happen, an the way ka-wh3h it 


At 
all... many pagan. religions / that the sacramental 8uperiority erg. of 


arheres n 
the king or the high priest gave them a position in-whoh the principle of 


Justice was largely suspended, It was this attitude against which the wrath 
of the O1d Testament prophets was EW even within Christianity 
the problem is actual. Every system of religious hierarchies is conducive 
ab social injustice, But even if there are not formal RAGFATARLOS, there 
are degrees of significance in the church and the higher degrees are socially 
and — rs, ns on and interrelated AA the higher degrees in the 
gocial group, pot = all}. This is one of the reasons why the churches in 
most cases supported the "powers to vor including their injustices against 
the lower classes. (The other reason is the conservative trend which we have 
described as tradition against reformation) . The alliance of the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchies with the Legal hierarchies of medieval society is an ex- 
ample of this "injustice of nance. n hs dependence of the parish minister 
on rYepresentatives of the economically and 8socially influential cLasses in 
his parish is another example of the "4njustice of holiness." One could say 
that such holiness is not holiness at all, But this is an ————_—_—_— 


because the concept of holiness cannot be reduced to that of justice. Jagust 1»> 


AGES < VPUy wn 


dence to which the church pointzby t their very existence,) But certainly this is 
ws ns Cen &nly 


a distorted representation which finally, Leadp” to a repudiation of the churches, 


representatives of the cir nay SULLL represent the. _rel igious gelf-transcen- 


— << 


not only by those who suffer under their injustice, but also by those who o 
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suffer because they see holiness (which they do not deny) and injustice 


united. 
eve beer, 


The deeeription-of-the ambiguities of communal A as described 
in = fold we 
my ob. four, of—them: Sapneat,. the ambiguity of TOR Os. S&Cand.. 


the ambiguity of equality, thirdy the ambiguity of Leaderanip,/ lt, the 


» he 
ambiguity of the legal form. The questlon now isf fn which sense are they 


overcome in the community which claims participation in the Holy Community 
"Ip 
and derived holiness for itself? The ambiguity of inclusiveness is overcome 


insofar as the church claims all-inclusiveness beyond any social, racial, 


national limitations. This claim is unconditional, but its fulfillment is 
his 


's 
conditioned and, a continuous symptom of man's estrangement from i&s true 


being. (cf. the racial and social problems within the churches). And there 


/S TheT 
-$& a 8Special form of the ambiguity of inclusLveness in the ad Remely— 
Which © Xclodes 
the..exetuston-of those who confess another faith. The reason for it is 


obvious, Every church considers itself as a community of faith under a whole Se/ 
rheſfore 


of symbols, and excludes competing symbols. Without this exclusion it could 


ovs 
not exist, But this excluslon makes it guilty of idolatric anerenee to its 


Thus 
own historically conditioned symbols., Therefore, whenever the Spiritual Pre- 


8ence makes itself felt, The self-criticiem of the churches dn the name of 


their own symbols, starts, FThis is possible because in every authentic reli- 


glous symbol there is an element that judges the symbol and those who use it. 


The symbol is not s imply rejected but it is erilielzed, and by this criticism 


changed, In this eriticiamm of its own —_—_ the church expresses its de- 
pendence on the Spiritual conmunityy its =. character and the contin=- 
uous threat of falling into the ambiguities of religion against which it is 
Supposed to fight. 

The element of equality which belongs to justice is acknowledged by the 


churches as the equality of everyone before God. This transcendent equality 


4 
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does not entail the request for social and political equality, The only 
attempts to actualize social and political equality wo not \originats in 
Christianity fexcept, come radical sects} but in ancient and modern Stoicism. 
But the a before God should create a desire for equality of those 

who approach God, i.e, for equality in the life of the church. It is im=- 
portant to know that already in the New Testament, namely in the letter of 
James, the problem of equality in the devotional services was discussed and 
the pregervation of social inequality, even in the church services, was 
compla ined. \ One of the worst consequences of the neglect of the principle of 
equality within the churches was and is treatment of public sInners) not 


only in the Miacte tizes but also today, The churches rarely f olLlowed the 


g 

+ }; 
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attitude of Jesus towards the "publicans and bhT whores." They were and, are 
A his ment F 
ashamed of the way ed C977 Jesus acted acknowledging ihe equality of all 
po e hyrfes = = 


_ men under sin (Fab ich ey _— and therefore the equality of all men 


under forgivenese, Fubioh ney, : confess}. The establishment of the principle 
of inequality between socially condemned 8s inners and s0cially acknowledged 
righteous ones is one of the most conspicuous and most anti-Christian denials 
of the principle of equality. In opposition to this attitude of many groups 
and individuals in the churches, it must be interpreted as an impact of the 


) 
Spiritual Presence that the secular psychology of the unconscious has redis- 


_—_— 
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covered the reality of the demonic in everydhe. In doing s0 it hasy at least 


nega tively,\reestabliched, the principle of equality as an element of justiee. 


If the churches do not feel the call to conversion in this development, they 


Will become obsolete, and the Divine Spirit will work in and through s8eemingly 


atheistic and anti-Christian movements . 


those 
The ambiguity of leadership is narrowly connected with these of inclusive- 


ness and of equality, For It is the leading groups that exclude and produce 
inequality, even in the relation to God. Leadership and its ambiguities belong 
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to the life of every historical group. The history of tyranny Awhich 


embraces the largest part of the history of mankind} is not a history of 


A fortunate 


bad historical accidents, but t-+s the history of one of the great and 
of 15 
inescapable ambiguities of life. And, religion i&-not-exempted from it. 


Religious leadership has the game profane and demonic possIibilities as 
asf 
gvery other leadership. The contimous attack of the prophets and The 
detriment. 
apostles against the religious leaders of their time was not a demape to 


C0 2 Les” ww the chureh,) And s0 it is today. The fact that the 


Roman Church does not acknowbedge the ambiguity of its own papal leadership 
Saves it from the obvious ambiguities of leadership, but gives it a demonic 
quality. The Protestant weakness of cont imous self-criticism is its 
greatness and a symptom of the Spiritual impact upon it. 

The ambiguity of the legal form is as unavoidable as the ambiguity of 
leadership, equality and exclusiveness., Nothing in human history has 
reality without a legal form, as nothing in nature has reality without a 
natural form, But the legal form of the churches is not a matter of an 
uncondi tional command, The Spirit does not give constitutional rules, but 
+F#e- guides the churches towards a Spiritual use of sociologically adequate 
offices and institutions. It fights against the ambiguities of power and 
prestige which are effective in the daily life of the smaller village- 
cam as well as in the encounter of the large denominations, No 


ehureh office, not even those which existed in the apostolic churches, is 
r) 


FB directly creatious (?) of the Spiritual Presence. But the ehurch is, and 


its functions are, because they belong to its nature. The institution and 


offices serving the church in these functions are matters of sociological 


(1d 
adequacy, practical expediency and human wisdom., It is wever, x 


—p3ghtiy to Þ& askedy whether the differences kin constitution are not indirectly 


—— 
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of Spiritual 8ignificance because in the form of leadership (monarchic, aris- 
tocratic, democratic) interpretations of the relation of God and man are in- 
volved, This would make the problems of eonstitution indirectly theological, 
and it would explain the struggles and divisions of the churches about con- 
stitutional forms. According to the distinetion of the church theolog ically 
and 8ociologically econsidered, one can first point to the ultimate theological 
principles implied in the differences of constitutions, e. g. the Protestant 
principle of the "fallibility" of all religious institutions, and therefore 

the protest against the infallible place in history, the Mcathedra papalis; 
or the Protestant principle of the WMpriesthood of all believers," and therefore 
the protest against a priesthood which is separated from the laymen and repre- 
sents a sacred degree in a divine-human hierarchical structure. Such principles 
are matters of ultimate concern. Not of ultimate but of necessary concern are 
the essential functions of the church and therefore some organizational pro- 
visions for their execution. But which methods hatz-be etentit'ts a 
question of expediency under the criterion of the ultimate theological princi- 
ples. 


The ambiguities connected with the legal organization of the churches 


have produced © 2anfeShread resentment against Norganized religion." Of 
iT is 
60ures the tem itself formulates a prejudice, For, not religion 2 guinea ) 


but a community which is centered around a set of religious symbols and 


traditions, and Some organization | in Such a community is 8ociologically ines- 


capable. Sectarian groups in their first, revolutionary 8tage have tried to 
egcape any given organization and to 1ive in nan-ardhy , But the Sociological 
necessities did not let them out of their grip: almost immediately after their 
Separation they s8tarted building up new legal forms / mhdotr often became 


stricter and more oppressive than those of the large churches. wal Ta Some 


237. 
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important cages guch groups \becans\thenselves large churches with all their 
eonstitutional problems. 


Fo *s H e degjire 
But the aversion egatnst organized religion goes even further: it wants to 


eliminate the communal element from religion, But this is a 8elf-deception. 
Since man can become person only in the person- to-person encounter and silnce 
the language of religion -- even if it is silent language -- Is dependent on 
the commnity, the MsubJective religiosity" is a reflex of the communal tra- 
ditionf, ads evaporates if not continuously nourighed by the 14ife in the 
community of faith and love, There is nof guch a thing as "private religion"; 
but there is the personal response to the religious commmity, and this per- 
Sonal response may have creative, revolutionary and even destructive impact 
on the community. The prophet goes into the desert in order to return, and 
the hermit lives from what he has taken from the tradition of the community, 
andþften a new desert-commmaty develops, as ey yg OR Period of 
Christian monasticism. 


The confrontation of private with organized religion would be mere 


a IAG ts ol A AY AA} CAA", EAI 
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foolishness If there were not a deeper motive badly expressed,, behind "3 
namely the religious criticiem of every form of religion, be it public or 


private. Tt is the right feeling that religion in the Narſower gense is an 


expression of man's estrangement from his esgential unity with God, If taken 
in this gense it is only another way of speaiing of the profound anbiguity of 
religion, and it must be understood as a complaint that the eschatological 
reunion has not yet arrived, This complaint is made in the hearts of the 
rdligious individuals as well as in the 8elf-expressions of the communities. 


But it is 8omething more embracing and more s8ignificant than the eriticism of 
organized religion. 
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to hermits and monks as people trying to escape the 


We have refe 
anbiguities which are implied in the sociological character of every reli- 
gious communi ty . This, vE-CoUrSs / is possible only in the limits drawn by 


in 


the fact that they participate in or produce, thengelves a religious community 


with s0ciological characteristics, \ Anyhow,\ their retreat is possible within 
these limits, and it has a powerful symbolic RE Nr tad i 
the unambiguous life of the Spiritual Commmity, In this function they 
participate in a 8ignificant way in the constructive function of the churches. 
But the desire to avoid the ambiguities of the religious communities 1s not 
the only reason for their retreat. Basic for them was and is the problem 
of Was personal 1ife under the impact of the Spiritual Prezence. 

The ambiguities of the pergonal life are ambiguities in the actual- 
ization of humanity as the inner L./4 of the person. They appear / both in 
the relation of the person to himself and in his relation to others, In 
both cases it is the ambiguity of determination we have mentioned, the am- 


biguity of 4ſe Self-determination and the ambiguity of the determination of 


others, 
ideal 
The first question to be asked is / how is the member of the g$debe of 
| i F 


gaintliness related to the ideal of humanity? We asked before Does the 
holiness of the community destroys its zy>tic e” And we must ask now RE 0 the 
8aintliness of the personality within this communi ty destrog; his humanity? 
How are they related under the impact of the Spiritual Pregence? The problem 
raised in this question is the problem of aceticiom and humanity. Saint11- 
ness has often been identified with,/ and has alvays, nals partly dependent 

on asceticism. Beyond asceticiom it is the transparency of the Divine 


Ground of Being in a person which makes him a Saint. But 8nch transparency Caf 


RomAN 
(which according to the Samar doctrine expresses itself in his ability to 


- 


\ 
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work miracles) is dependent on the negation of many human potentialities 


and, therefore, in tension with the ideal of humanity, Tae-queastiaen only 


But, does 
464 atovtier the tension necessarily becomey conflict? The answer 1s dependent 


on the distinection of different types of acceticion Behind the Roman Cath- 
olic ideal of monastic asceticism 1ies the metaphysical-mstiical concept of 


the matter resisting the form -- a resistance from which(all the negativities 
of THR PE ad anbiguities of 1ife are derived,) The resignation of the 
material is the way of elevation to the Spiritual; it is the way of the 
liberation of the Spirit from the bondage to tire matter. / The agceticismy/ de- 
rived from _ religilously founded metaphysics,/ is an ontological" ons. 

Its implication is that those who exercise it are religiously higher in the 
divine-human hierarchy than those who live in the materially-conditionsd 


reality of the world." From the point of view of our basic queobion, we 


must gay that there is conflict, wreconcilable conflict, between this kind ja 


of agceticiam and the felog# of hmanity. But one mugt add that the pre- 
g8upposition of it is the implicit denial of the doctrine of creation. 
Therefore , Protestantism has rejected it and, Has y\ in Spite of its 


siruggle agains% the hunanists,)paved the way for the telos of humanity. 


According to the Protestant principle there is no Spirituality which is 
based on the negation of matter, because God as creator is JON. <9 to 
the material as he is to the Spiritual. Matter belongs to the good creation, 
and its humanist affirmation does not contradict Spirituality. But there is 
another form of asceticism which has developed in the Jewlsh and Protestant 


Spheres, the asceticism of 8elf-discipline. 


We find it in Paul and Calvin, 
It has no ontological but sirong moral connotations, Tis pregupposition is 
the fallen state of reality and the will to res 


many things which in thenslpres are not bad, | 


the temptation coming from 
In principle this is adequate to 
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the human 8ituation, and no humanity is possible without elements of it. But 
the impact of the traditional type of asceticism was 80 strong that the telos 


of unan3ty(Beoans )agai threatened by the ideal of Puritan s8aintliness, The 


radical restriction of __ and the restraint from many other potentialities 
olose 
of created hs brought this kind of diseiplinary asceticism meazr to the 


ontological asceticigm of the Roman church. But 8ince it often concentrated 
v1 lt; ons 


with extreme rigor on txegeesses against its petty restrictions Tha became 


}1 a 
both pharisean and ridiculous wy, The very word saintly (not drinking, dancing, *mr —y 
I 


etc.) became first moralistically emptied and then ridiculous. It 1/5 


— —— a 1 


EE 

least partially, \the merit of the psychotherapeutic movement since Freud, > 

that it helped the churches to get rid of this distorted image of saintliness. 
There is an ideal of asceticism and the impact of the Spiritual Presence 


which is completely united with the telos of humanityz The asceticism 


without which no productive work 1s possible, the asceticiem of the eros to 
the object, The combination of the words "eros! and Wascetiem!" shows the 
unity of the telos of humanity with the idea of 8aintliness, Por the asce- 
tigm demanded in this combina tion is the negation of a subjective self-ful- 
filment whieh prevents participation in the object of eros. Humanity in all 
its implications as well as saintliness in the g8ense of being open to the 
Spiritual Presence presuppose the ascetimm of following the eros which unites 


suUbject and object. 


In our description of the ambiguity of personal actualization - hay is 
the s8eparation of s8ubject and object which produces its ambiguities, It is 
the question;ſhov personal sgelf-determination is possIble if the determining 
self needs determination as much as the determined 8elfsg, Without the | 
s0lution of this m—_ there is neither 8alntl iness nor bunanity, Ay with 
its golution they are united, The golution is that the determining 8ubj ect 


is determined by that which transcends 8ubject and object, the Spiritual 
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Presence, Its impact on the subject which is existentially separated from 
its cs & is: called grace. The word has many meanings, some of which 
Shall be discussed later. But in all its meanings the preceding activity 
of the Spiritual Presence is identical. "Grace" gays that the Spiritual 
Presence cannot be produced but is given. The ambiguity of gelf-determina- 
tion is overcome by grace, and there is no other way of overcoming it and of 
escaping the despair of the conflict between the command of self-determination 
and the impossibility of determining oneself in the direction of what one 
essentially is. The constructive function of the church, creating the 
Spiritual perSona 11ty, is its function of mediating grace through its media. 
In the relation of person to person the functions of education and 


guidance help others to reach the telos of humanity. We have 8seen the 


ambiguity of these functions in the separation of abject and object wm ich 
they preSuppose. The educational and guiding activities of the churches 
carmmot escape the problem, but they can fight in the power of the Spiritual 
Presence against the ambigiities. While in the dealing of the person with 
itself it is the Spiritual Presence as grace which makes self-determination 
poss ible, it is in the dealing with the other one the Spirit as the creator 
of participation. which makes other : determination i Only the Spirit 
can transcend the 8plit between the subject and the object of education and 
guidance, because only through participation in that which grasps both from 


OVEAte MC 


's 
the vertical dimension 4e difference, between him who, as educator and guide, 


has and him who has not, $s-evercame, In the gragp of the Spiritual Presence ; 
the subject of education and guidance has become object himself, and the 


object of education and guidance has become 8ubject himself. Bothy/ as 


bearers of the Spirit are both/ Subject and obj ei x2 the distinction is 


Suspended in this monaion, its remaining effect in the horizontal dimension 
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with its temporal and gpatial differences has lost its ambiguity. In the 

actual processes of education and OP) this means that he who is 

nearer to the telos of humanity is contimously aware of the fact that he 

is 8till infinitely removed from it, and that therefore the attitude of 2 No 
Superiority and the will to control the other ons (for his booth) 3 Te Claret _— 
placed by the acknowledgment that the educator and the guide-are in the 


Same predicament as he whom they try to help. And it means that he who is 


aware of his infinite distance from the telos of humanity({participates| 


Fre 
nevertheless) in it by the Spiritual Presence grasping him, out of the verti- 


cal dimension., The Spirit does not let the subject in any human relation 


2/4/57 
remain mere 06s and the object mere object; but the Spirit Ra wherever 


appears the conquest of the sxbJect-object=split, in man's existence”) 
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Concdudes 
This "ends our discuss ion of the functions of the churches and the 


fight of the Spiritual Presence within them against the ambiguities of the 
religious life. It should not be forgotten,/ that the Spiritual Community is 
latently effective in religious and secular groups which do not - <0 Tha 
its manifestation in the Christian churches, In all of them a £ftzht is 
going on against the ambiguities of religion. The Spiritual Presence works 
through all groups in which the ambiguities of life are recognized and 
attacked, But the fully conscious and qualitatively successful ;” "5 00 


in the churches which are based on the central manifestation of the Spiritual 
Presence, the Christ. 


I CL IEA en. 


& ) The relating functions of the churches 


Suite ref AAS ve 


(/T e ctrahasgfparatecton unity with their Spiritual ©SSence, | are 


Nina ett” Evi. acs 


Sociological as 4 1o- Lig all the ambiguities of the social 8elf-pro- 


duction of life. TRININEER, they have econtimous encounters with the other 


g80ciological groups in acting upon them and receiving from them. Systematic 
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theology cannot deal with the practical problems following from these rela- 
tions. But it must try to formulate the ways and principles fhich the 
churches as churches relate themselves to other 8ocial groups. 

There are three ways in which this happens: The way of silent inter- 
penetration 
pBPotadton- , the way of critical judgment and the way of political estab- 
1ishment, The first way can be described as the contimous radiation of 
the Spiritual essence of the churches into all groups of the 8ociety in 
which they live. Their very existence changes the whole of social existence. 
One could call it the pouring of priestly substance into the 8ocial struc- 
ture of which the churches are a part, In view of the rapid secularization 
of life in the last centuries, one is inclined to overlook this jon 1 1h 
But if one tries to remove the churches in imagination, the eapizx-space,. 
left in all realms of man's personal and communal lifes shows the 8ignifi- 
cance of the silent influence of the churches. Even if the educational 
_ possibilities of the churches are officially limited, their very existence 
has an educational impact on the culture of a period, be it directly by 
communicating Spiritual reality, be it indirectly by provoking a protest 
against what they represent. 

But the influence is two-sidedy, The churches receive the silent influx 
of the developing and changing cultural forms of the s8ociety, unconsciously 
or conceiouatyy The most obvious of these influences is caused by the con- 
tinuous transformation of the ways of understanding and expres&ng encountered ro 
reality in a living eulture. The churches give silently Spiritual gubstance #1" b* { 
to The 8ociety in which they live and the clndne recetre Silently spiritual 
forms from the same gociety, This mutual exchange, 84lently careIecd in 
every moment, is the first relating function of the church. 

The second one is the way of eritical judgment exercised by the church 


towards the other gocial groups and received from them in mutuality. This 


relation between churches and society is very manifest in the modern period of 
Western history since about 1100 beds but it did exist in all periods, even 
under the theocratic systems of the Eastern and Western churches. The Criti- 
cism of the fnperial Roman society by the early church was directed against 
its pagan ways of life and thought, and it finally transformed the pagan into 
a Christian society. If the silent penetration of a society by the Spiritual 
Presence can be called priestly, the open attack on This society in the name 
of the Spiritual Presence can be called prophetic. Its success may be rather 
limited, but the fact that the society is put under judgment and must react 
positively or negatively © the Ray is in itself a success, A society 
which rejects or persecutes The bearers of the prophetic eriticisem against 
_— is not the c—_— it was before. It may be weakened or it may 

be hardened in its demonic and profane traits; in both cases it is trans- 
formed, Therefore the churches should not only fight for the preservation 
and the strengthening of their- priestly influence (e.g. in the realm of 
education) , but they should encourage prophetic criticism of the negativities 
in their 8ociety -=- up to the point of martyrdom and in spite of OT aware=- 


docs nd 
ness that\ the result ef-a/prophetic eriticimm 27. gociety) FORTE + 6. Spiritual 


Sacrietsl\ 
Community as 4 perhaps y, /situation of —thre _vookoy] which approaches theonomy / aa 


the relatedness of all cultural forms to e ultimate. 


But againg the relation is not one=sdded}, There is a eriticiemy/ coming 
from the 80cietyy/ directed towards the churches, —antidaton which is as 
justified as the prophetic criticigm of society by the churches. TIt is the 
criticism of "holy injustice! and "saintly inhumanity! within the churches and 
in their relation to the s8ociety in which they live. The world-historical 


s8ignificance of this eriticism in the 19th and 20th centuries is obvious. It 


Fa 
(had first) the consequence of producing an almost unbridgeable gap between the 


{h 
churches and large groups of s80ciety, above all, the Lgfe-neranents. But 


—_ 
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beyond this it had the effect of inducing the Christian churches to revise 
their interpretations of justice and humanity. Tt was a kind of reverse pro. 
phetism that happened, an unconsciously prophetic criticisem from outs ide the 
Ras directed towards them, justT yoo in the effect of the changing eul- 
tural forms on the churches, a reverse priestly impact occurredy an uncon- 
sciously priestly influence from outside the Eats of directed towards them. 
This mutual criticism exercised and received by the churches is their second 
relating function. 

The third one is the way of political establishment. While the priestly 


and the prophetic way remain within the religious sphere, the third way seems 


to fall ho ging outside this sphere. But ahi award symbolism has always 
- Thot of the PETER: 2s : 


added (to bhe priestly and the prophetica/the royal =- AS A religious funetion.- —) 
Chris tology attributes the royal office to the Christ. Every church has a 


political function, from the local @ to the_internationaly/Tevel) The task 


of the church leaders on all levels is to influence the leaders of the other 


——__ — 


—— 
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gocial groups in such a way that the right of the church to exercise its 
priestly and prophetic functions 1s acknowledged by them, There are many ways 
in which this can be done, acnentiat on the eonstitutional s tructure of the 
soclety and the legal position of the churches within it, But in any case, 


if the clurches act politically they must do it in the name of the Spiritual 
1hel iS, 
Commmity, iz&. Spiritually. This excludes the use of means which contradict 
Fer 1437 E, 
its character as Spiritual Cana ©cZ. the use of military forces, the 
In Flammable 
use of #n intoxicating propaganda, the use of diplomatic ruses, the act 


of religious fanaticism, etc. The more sharply a church rejects such methods, 
the more power it will ultimately exercise. For its real power is its zipd 
being a creation of the Spiritual Presence. The fact that the Roman church 
has disregarded these principles has contributed to the sKepticism against the 
royal function of the ehurch in Protestantism., But 8uch sCeptic iam is not 


Justified. The Protestant churches cannot escape their political regponsi- 


reel, 


1 | SO 
bility; hard they have ith lays exerciged, But they did #t with uneasy con- 


8Cience, having forgotten that there is a royal function of the Christ. Cer- 
Jus! 

tainly, ,as it is Christ-Crucified who has the wyal function, 80 it is the 
i* 


church under the Cross, the humble church, which must exercise the royal func- 
tion. 
In doing 80, it acknowledges that there is also a justified political 

impact on the churches from the sides of the society. One only needs to 

think of the influence of the late ancient and medieval forms of society on 
the structure of the churches, Political establishment is the result of a 

— a between different political forces inside and outside the larger groups. 
Even the churches are subject to the law of political compromise. They must 
be readyf not only to direct but also to be directed, There is only one limit 
in the political establishing of the churches: The character of the church as 
expression of the Spiritual Community must rema in manifest. This is endangered 
£3xp8%t if The symbol of the royal office of the Christ, and through him, of the 
church, is understood as a theocratic-political system of totalitarian control 
over all realms of life, (Z,) however, gonvercety, the church is put En Ta 
other departments or agencies into the role of an obedient servant of the state, 
This means the end of the royal office altogether and a humiliation of the 

f church which is not the humility of the Crucified, but the weakness: of the 
disciples who fled the Cross. 


If we now turn to the principles under which the churches as actualiza- 


tions of the Spiritual Commmity relate themselves to the- other social groups ) 
that Suh Vp 5 
we find a polarity of two principles, the-prineipte of belonging to them! 4 


according to the ambiguities of life and the principle of oppos ing them accord- 


<5 frog le 


ing to the against the ambiguities of To Each of these principles 


has far-reaching consequenees. The * raves yoiaetple implies that the relation 
0uUN 


of The churches to the groups begides them has the character of mutuality. We 
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have 8een this with respect to the three ways in which the churches are re=- 
lated to the other sociological groups. The reason for this mutuality is 
the dquality of predicament. This principle is the anti-demonic criterion 
of the holiness of the churches because it prevents them from the arrogance 
of finite holiness, the Genie \tenptation}er all churches. If they interpret 
their paradoxical holiness into a plain holiness, they fall into a demonic 


4 
hubris), rote priestly, prophetic and royal functions towards the !Tworld" 


become tools of a pseudo-Spiritual will to power. It was the experience of 
this demonization of the Roman church in the later middle ages which produced 
the protest of both the Reformation and the Renaiss8ance, They liberated 
Clristianity in large sections from the bondage under the demonically distorted 
power of the church by making the people aware of the ambiguities of actual 
religion. FE a 


But in achieving this they also achieved in many instances, not only in 


the secular worlds but also in the sphere of Frotestantim, the loss of the 


other s1de of the relation, the opposition of the churches against the other 
social groups. The danger in this respect was obvious from the beginning of 
the two great movements on. Both propagated a national ism of which culture 
as well as religion became victims, The opposition of the church against the 
nationalistic ideology with its unjust claims and 7 © RD became 

| weaker with every decade of modern history. The prophetic voice of the 
churches was 8ilenced by nationalistic fanaticiem. Tts priestly function was 
aistorted by the introduction of national ca and rites into education 
on all levels, oapecialiy the lowest ones. Its royal function was not taken 
s8eriously and os impotent either by The subjection of the churches to the 
national states, or by the liberal ideal bod: of church and state, -— 


which pushed the ehurches into a rerely—vistted corner of the social whole. 
has | 


C The power of opposition Was losts)n all these cases, / But if the church loses 
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its radical "otherness, 1 loses itself and becomes a benevolent social club. 
Phrases like "the church against the world" point to the one principle which 
determines essent ially and should determine actually the relation of the 
churches to society as a whole, But if such phrases are used without being 
balanced by phrases like "the church within the worldt they have an arrogant 
sound and miss the ambiguity of the religious life, 

It belongs to this ambiguity that the world which is opposed by the 
church is not imply tots. bat That it has in itself elements of the 
Spiritual Community in its latency which work towards a theonomda culture. 
This, however, is the problem of the relation of the Spiritual Presence to 


culture and morality. 


3, The individual in the church and the Spiriwal Pregence. 


a. The entering of the individual into the church and the 


experience of conversion. 


At. The Spiritual Community is the Communi ty of Spiritual personalities, 
27 15 | 
+78. 5 of pergsonalities who are gragped by the Spiritual Presence and who are 


unambiguously though fragmentarily determined by it, In this sense the 
Spiritual Communi ty is the Community of Saints. The 8state of aintliness is 
the s8tate of transparency towards the divine Ground of Being, it is the 8tate 
of being determined by faith and love, He who participates in the Spiritual 
Communi ty is united with God in faith and love, he is a creation of the Divihe 


Spirit. All this must be 8aid paradoxically of every member of a ehureh, 


-I+-mast—be-oetd-of-him, because as an active (not only a legal) member of 
the church, he is essentially and dynamically a member of the Spiritual 


gommuni ty. As the Spiritual Community is the dynamic es8ence of the churches 


; 
e SriatrtuaicReaa_ 50(the Spiritual Pergonality|1s) the dynamic # es8ence of every active 
member of a church. It is inmensely 8ignificant for the individual member of 


(811) . 
a chureh to realize that his dynamic es8ence as a member of the church 
is the Spiritual Personality who is a part of the Spiritual Community, 
and wom God 8ees as 8uch., He is a 8aint in spite of his lack of 8aintliness. 


It is obvious that on the basi.s of these cons1derations, everyone who 


{belonga, actively)to a church is a "priest" by the fact of his belonging 
b Toh K 


to the Spiritual Communi ty and, able to exercise all functions of a priest; 


ol tough, for the 8ake of order and adequacy to the situation. gspecial 
ind viduals may be called to a regular and trained performance of priestly 
activities, But thts functioning as experts does not give them a higher 
status than the participation in the Spiritual Community, however obouk ih 
this participation may be. 

The ques tony 7 precedes "ontologically"; the church or the 
individual member, has led to the 8eparation of two types of churches, The 
churches efmphasizing the predominance of the church over the individual, 
and the churches emphasizing the predominance of the individual over the 
church, In the first cage the individual enters the church which is always 
preceding him; he enters it consciously or unconsciously=--as an infant} but 
the presence of the New Being in a community precedes everything he is and 
knows. This is the theological justification of infant baptism, Tt rightly 
points to the fact that there is no moment in the life of a person where 
the state of Spiritual maturity can be fixed with certainty, The faith 
which constitutes the Spiritual Community is a reality which precedes the 
eVer-beconing , ever-chanf.ng, ever-digappearing and reappeering acts of 
personal faith, According to the multi dimensionsl unity of life in man +, as 
earliest beginnings of a human being in the mother's womb are, in terms of 
potentiality, directly connected with latest stages of maturity. Actual 


personal faith cannot be determined at any age of a person's life, and it 
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1s a 8eduction to di shonesty if the quasi-8acramental act of "confirmation," 
bet ws fourteenth year of a ehi1ld, is considered as a matter of free 
decision for the Spiritual Community. The reactions of many children 
Shortly after their solemn arid emotionally s8training declaration of 
commitment 8how the psychologically unhealthy and theologically unjustifiable 
character of this act, 
The 8ituation is quite different/ if the precedence of the individual 

member overf against the church is emphasized. In this case the decision 

of individuals to form a covenant is the act which creates a church. The 
pregupposl tion of-conrse,/ is that s8uch decision is determined by the 
Spiritual Presence, which implicitly means that the individuals who form 

A andy d do 4 as members of the Spiritual Community, This understanding 
diminishes and almost removes the contrast between the Yobjective® and the 
T1gubjective" type of church, In order to be able to create a church, one must 
already be grasped by the Spiritual Pregence, thus being a member of the 
Spiritual Community, ns, Conversely, the bearers of the objective" church 
(into whith the baptized infant enters) are in their dynamic es8ence Spiritual 
Personalities. The concept of the Spiritual Community overcomes the duality 
of the objective" and the "subjective" interpretation of the church. 

The actual f 8ituation of whe individualiin the churches of voluntary 
decision confirms the diminished significance of the distinetion. From the 
Second generation on they are dragm by the atmosphere of family and 8ociety 
into the church whose actual presence JE "Ie voluntary decisions as : 
much as it does in the opposite type. , These decisions do not constitute a 


church. 


The important question is: How does an individual participate in a 
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church in 8uch a way that he participates/through it) in the Spiritual 


/S 
Community as a Spiritual Personality? The answer, already given, wes a 


| 2 C24) 
negative one: there is no moment in ihe (ite Df (a person/ wich eeutd be 
s8ingled out as the beginning For the end}, of 8uch a participation, This 
answer refers not only to those who are born and reared in the atmogphere 


of a chureh-affiliated family, community and 8ociety generally, but also to 


those who have experienced only 8ecular ways of life and then goin a church| 


in 8eriousness;/ Neither of them can determine the moment in which he 


became hiddenly a member of the Spiritual Community although the moment in 


mo w— | 
wich he/becane) openly] a member of a church can be exactly 6. 8stated, This 
bay hee 


as8s8ertion 8eems to contradict the concept of conversion which plays such a 
role in both Testaments, in church history and in the life of innumerable 
individuals in the Christian as and beyond it in all living religions, 


It 8eems that the event of conversion is the moment in which a person enters 


the Spiritual Communi ty. 


But conversion is not necessarily a moment's event;(it is\in most Cages | 


fy-BOR 
a long process appr going on unconsciously before tb-broied into con=- 
_ CHLL "Y 
sclougness and,,zave the impression of a 8udden, unexpected and overwhelming 
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event, There are New Testament 8stories like that of whe Conv nversion of Paul's )) 


which provided the pattern for this understanding of conversion. And there 


2nd 
is an abundance of s8tories, many of them genuine and powerful, some of them 


Un Ao /Þ) Hy, 
sentimentally distorted for the sake of giving examples. Ti-gees-withaut 


— 


-questton-thet 8uch experiences ark numerous and 8how most gf conspicuously 


the ecstatic c ——_ of the Spiritual Presence. But they do not constitutes. 
bel! — pwr: 


Cas pieti.om  nlakaapthe esS8ence of convers1on;”) The true nature of conversion 
is well expressed in the words used in different languages for conversion. 
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Sf The AShoob® in Hebrew points to the turning around on one's way, egpecially 


in the social and political s8phere, It points to a turning away from in- 
jJustice towards jJustice, from inhumanity to humanity, from the idols to 


/> God. The Greek word metanoia implies the 8ame idea, tut related to the 


mind which changes from one direction to another one, from the temporal to 
\\ o1 
the eternal, from oneself to God, The Latin word conversion (in German, 


Be-kehrung) unites the 8patial image with the intellectual content, These 


words , and the images they provoke, imply two clenents, the negation of a 
preceding direction of thought and action, and the affirmation of the 
opposite direction, That which is negated is the bondage to existential 
estrangement, and that ch is affirmed is the New Being,” created by the 
Spiritual Presence. // The rejection of the negative with the whole of one's 
being is called repentence--a concept which must be liberated from emotional 
distortion. The acceptance of the affirmative with the whole of one!s 

being is called faith---a concept which must bdliberated from intellectual 
distortion. The impact of the Spiritual Presence which is called conversion 
is effective in all dimensions of the human life because of the multidim- 
ensional unity of man, Tt is organic as well as psychological: it occurs 
under the predominance of the 8pirit and has a historical dimension, Never 
theless, the image of turning around on one!s way produces the impression 

of s8omething momentary and 8udden, and/ in S8pite of all pietistic misuse 

of it, the lement of 8uddenness should not be excluded from a description 

of conversion, It is a decision, and the very word de-cision points to the 
momentary act of cutting off possibilities. But wWe-entering into the 
Spiritual Community is always peepared and preserves always elements of the 
past. It is a process, becoming manifest in an ecstatic moment, Without 
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guch preparation, _— would be an emotional outburst without 
con8equenceg, 800n awelitowed by the "01d being" instead of constitu- 
ting the "New Being." 

Conversion can have the character of the transition from the 
latent stage of the Spiritual Commmity to its manifest stage, This 
18 the real 8tructure of conversion; it implies that the repentence 
18s not completely new and the faith is a either, For the Spiritual 
Pres8ence creates both, even in the stage of the latency of the Spirit- 
ual Community, There is no absolute conversion, but there is relative 
conversion before and after the central event of somebody "repenting"® 
and "believing, of somebody grasped by the Spiritual Presence in & 
fertile moment, a kairos (8e below). 

This has much bearing on the evangelistic activity of the churches. 
This function has not the tas8k of converting people in an absolute 
gense, but in the relative 8ense of transferring them from their 
latent to their manifest participation in the Spiritual Commmity., 
This means, among others, that the evangelist does not address 
nlost s8ouls, * men without God, but that he addresses people in the 
gtage of latency to transform them into people who have experienced 
manifestation, And it 8hould be remembered that experiences analogue : 
to eonversion have been described by Greek philosophers as experiences 
in which their eyes vere opened, The conversion to philosophical truth 
148 a 8ubject discussed in all periods of history, This is an expression 
of the fact that the Spiritusl Commmity im related to culture and 
morality as mach as to religion; and that where there is Spiritual 
Presence at "_ a moment of radical change in the attitude to the 
ultimate is neces8ary. 
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1) The experience_off the New Being as_creation 
{ person (regeneration) _ nn tr ns 
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CC and yes himself, gragped by the Spiritual ' Pregence, is, | 
in his dynamie ©8586nce, Spiritual Personality,” But in his actual 
being he 1s a member of a church, 8ubjected to the ambiguities of 

the religious life, though under the paradoxical impact of unambigu- 
ous life, This s8situation has been described in different ways accord- 
ing to the different points of view from which it has been considered, 
It geems to be adequate — and in line with the classical tradition — 
to call it the experience of the New Being and/ Utotinguioh Several 
elements in it which, again in accordance with ths classical tradition, 
can be degcribed as the experience of the New Being as creation: the 
experience of regeneration; and as the experience of the New Being as 
paradix': the experience of justificetion, and as the experience of 
the New Being as process: the experience of s8anctification., 


It may be asked whether it is correct to degcribe the ways of 


participating in the New Being as "experiences." This 8eems to in- 


troduce a questionable 8ubjJective element. However, it 1s the ounzeoots 


namely the Spiritual Pergonality as « member of the oburch, þf whon we 


peak here, The objective 8ide of regeneration, justification and 

oanctification has been diseussed in the chapter about the universsl 
aignificance of the Christ (Vol, I, pp. ). Experience here 8inply 
means the avareness of ecmething that happens to a the 
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8tate of being grasped by the Spiritual Pregence. One has asked whether 
this can ever become an object of experience and must not remain an 
object of faith, in the gense of the gentences: I believe that I 
believe, or I have faith in the Spiritual Pregence in me -- but I do not 
experience ny faith, my love, my Spirituality, But even if I only 
believe that I believe, there mist be a reagon for 8wch belief, and 

this reason mast be 8ome kind of participation in what I believe and 
therefore a kind of certainty which prevents an infinite regression 

in the 2ense of I believe that I believe that I believe, etc, (One 


_ ____/e8Cape, No maſter Now = 
cannot/ paradoxical one's theological statements may be,) the 


cares. - 
necessity to name a Spiritual foundation * these statements, This 


consideration justifies the use of the term experience for the awvare- 


ne88 of the Spiritual Presence, 


——— — — a6 
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The etete of being grasped by the Spiritual Prezence 1s called) 


in Biblical and theological 1itferature,) new birth or regeneration, 


a. 9 OS 


The term "new birth" (like the Paulinian term New Creation) is a 
Biblical precedent to the more abstract concept of New Being. Both 
point to the same reality, the event in which the Divine Spirit takes 
hold of a personal life, through the creation of faith, 

But the use of the word experience does not imply that he who is 


grasped by the Spiritual Presence can verify his experience through 


Fnpirieal observation, Though having been born anew [men are not yet 


new beings, but they have entered a nev reality which can make them into 


new beings, Perticipating in the New Being does not (Cuarantes\ auto-_ 
natics11y) thet one 18 new. 


For this reason the theologians of the Reformation and their 
guecessors prefer to start the description of man's participation in 
the New Being by emphasizing its paradoxical character, putting justi- 


before. 
fication at thefirst-ptacetneteat-of regeneration, Their main concern 


This only poeeible angver,\isf God hinself as Spiritual Pregencey Bvery., 
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was and is to avoid the impression that man's state of being new-born 
48 the ecause of his being accepted by God. In this they certainly were 
right, liberating estranged and depraved man from the anxiety of the 
question: Am I really reborn? And if I am not, must not God reject me? 
Such questioning destroys the meaning of the "good news," namely that I 
am accepted although unacceptable, But then the question arises: How 


Wo Gr = 
the Fac 


can I accept, that I am accepted? What is the source of 8wch faith? 


#19 


other ansver would degrade faith into a belief, an intellectual act 
produced by will and emotion, Such belief, however, is nothing more 
than the acceptance of the doctrine of "justification by grace through 
faith," but it is not the acceptance that I am accepted; it is not the 
faith meant in the symbol of justification, That faith is the creation 
of the Spirit, and it was as complete distortion of the message of justi- 
fication when the doctrine appeared that the gift of the Divine Spirit 
follows the faith in Divine forgiveness, For Luther there could be no 
greater, and in 8ome 8ense no other, gift of the Spirit then the certein- 
ty of being accepted by God, the faith in God justifying the s8inner., But 
if this is affirmed ) the participation in the New Being, the creation of 
the Spirit, is the first element in the 8tate of the individual in the 
ehurch as the actualization of the Spiritual Commmity. 


; of 
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But if this is accepted 2 Ms question is often asked be: it is the 


Spiritusl Presence which must grasp me and create faith in me, what can 


I do in order to reach 8uch faith? IT cannot force the Spirit upon my=- 


To 
gelf, 80 what can I do except, wait without acting? Sometimes this 


question is adgked without geriousness, It is agked in an attitude of 
gemn 
dialectical aggressilon and does not an ansver, and no angver 


"eould be given to him who asks in this way because Pl 4 ansver would 
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tell him something he should do or be; it would contradict the faith 
for which he agks, If, ROVOVEE , the questionf(vhat © can I do in order. 


— —_— — eden 


EN 
. to experience the Now Boang | 4s asked with existential erlousness;| | then) 


He 
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answer is implied in the question, For existential 8eriouaeness is &a 


gymptom of the impact of the Spiritual Presence upon an individual, He 


who 1s ultimately concerned about his state of estrangement and about 
the possibility of reunion with the ground and aim of his being 1s al- 
ready in the grip of the Spiritual Presence, In this s8ituation the 
question, what 8hall IT do to receive the Divine Spirit 18 meaningless 
becausse the real answer is already given and any answer beyond it would 
aistort the real ansver, 


un= \ 
In practical terms this means that the /eeriousquestion concerning 


the way to reunion of the ke ons cannot be ans8wered and must be 


exposed In its Joerioumessy hat he who as8ked with ultimate concern 
ghould be an8wered that the fact of his ultimate concern implies the 
an8wer and therefore that he is under the impact of the Spiritual 
Pres8ence and accepted in his 8state of estrangement. / Thoes| Finely, who 
os8cillate in their question between 8eriousness and unseriousness 8hould 
be made aware of this 8ituation -=- an awareness they can suppress, and 


P! 


drop, the question altogether, or affirm and reach Beriousness about It. 
2) Ihe experigenge_of the New Being as_paradpx: 
(jugtification) 

In diseussing the relation of regeneration to Justification we 
have already 8tarted the discussion of the central doctrine of the 
Reformation, the article —_ which Protestantiom 8tands or falls, the 
principle of justification by grace through faith, I call it not only 
a doctrine and an article anongyt others, but also a principle f becauss 
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it is the first and basic expression of the Protestant principle. There- 
fore, it is only for unavoidable reasons of expediency a particular doc- 
trine but it should, at the ame time, be treated as the principle which 
permeates every 8ingle as88ertion of the theological 8ystem, It 8hould 
be treated as the Protestant principle that in relation to God God alone 
can act and that no human claim, especially no religious claim, no 
intellectual or moral or devotional "work" can reunite us with him, 
It was my intention and it is my hope that this aim has been reached 
even if it has led to many quite "unorthodox" formlations in all 
parts of the system, It was always the question: do other formulations 
4mpose an intellectual "good work" on the believer, e.g. a repression 
of doubt or a 8acrifice of the cognitive conscience, which has caused 
the final formilation, In this sense the doctrine of justification 
148 the universal principle of Protestant theology, But it is also a 
particular article in a particular 8ection of the theological system, 
The doctrine of jJustification puts us before several 8emantic 
problems, In the struggle with Rome about the "sola fids" the doc- 
trine became "jJustification by faith" -- and not by works." This, 
however, has led to a devastating confusion, Faith, in this phrass, 
has been understood as the cause of God's Justifying act, which means 


that the moral and ritual works of the Roman doctrine are replaced 
by the intellectual work of accepting a doctrine, No faith, but 
grace is the cause of justification, because God alone is the cause, 
Faith is the receiving act, and this act is itself a gift of grace. 
Therefore one 8hould remove completely the phrase "justification by 
faith" and replace it by the formula "justification by grace through 
faith.” It should be a 8erious coneern in the teaching and preaching 


of every minister that this profound distortion of the "good news" of 
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the Christian mess8age 8hould be remedied. 

Another 8emantic advice for teaching and preaching is connected with 
the Paulinian term justification itself., Paul has used it in his 
discusslon with the legalistic perversion of his mes8s8age of the New 
Creation in the appearance of the Christ., The propagandists of this 
perversion, Christians who could not 8eparate themeselves from the 
commands of the Jewigsh law, 8poke in the terminology of just, justice, 
justification ( tedaqueh in Hebrew, dik_osyne in Creek) Paul himself 
had been educated in this terminology, which he could not replace in 
the disecussion with former members of the synagogue, As a Biblical 
term it cannot be rejected in the Christian churches either, But it 
ghould be replaced in the practice of teaching and preaching by the 
term acceptance in the 8ense that we are accepted by God although 
being unacceptable according to the criteria of the law (-m2- eagential 
being put against us), and that we are asked to accept this acceptance. 
Such terminology is itself acceptable by people for whom the O1d and 
New Testament phrasing has lost any meaning, although the reality to 
which this phrasing points has a most 8erious existential meaning for 
them, 

A third 8emantic question appears if one u8es the term "forgive- 
ness of sins" in order to express the paradoxical character of the 
experience of the New Being, St 18 a religious-symbolic expression, 
taken from human relations as that of the debtor and he to whom he ” 
in debt, or as the child to the father, or the 8ervant to the master, 
or the accugsed and the Judge, As in every 8symbol the analogy is 
1imited: The one limit is bagged on the fact that the relation between 
God and man has not the character of a finite relationship between finite 
and estranged beings, but that it is infinite and universal and unconditional 
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in meaning, and that the divine forgiveness does not, as every human 
forgiveness does, request that he who forgives, is forgiven himself, 
The 8econd limit of the analogy is implied in the plural form of sin, 
Men forgive particular 8ins, e.g. offenses against themselves or 

the trespassing of concrete commands and laws, In relation to God 

it is not the particular sin as 8wch which is forgiven, but the act 

of 8eparation from God and the resistance against reunion with him, 

It is Sin which is forgiven in the forgiving of a particular 8in, The 
gymbol of forgiveness of 8ins has proved to be dangerous by concentra 
ting the mind on particular 8ins and their moral negativity, instead 'of 
on the estrangement from God and its religious negativity, Nevertheless 
the plural "sins" can stand for the s8ingular "Sin" and point to the 
8gituation of man before God, and even a particular trespass can bs 
expP*®rienced as a manifestation of Sin, the power of estrangement from 
our true being, It is one of the s8steps Paul, as a theologian, made 


P eSus 
beyond the symbolic language of Jams that he interpreted the accep= 


tance of the divine forgiveness by the concept of jJustification by 
grace through faith, In doing 80 he answered the question produced by 
the symbol of forgiveness, the question of the relation of forgive- 
ne88 to justice and of the basis for the certainty that one is for- 
given, The questions are objectively ansvered in Christological 

terms, an an8sver which underlies the doctrine of atonement, which is the 
doctrine of God's participation in man's existential estrangement and 


the vietory over it, Yet at the present point the subJective ansver is 


, asked for: How can man accept that he is accepted, how can he reconcile 


his feeling of guilt and his desire for punishment with the prayer for 
forgiveness, and what ”= him the certainty that he is forgiven? 
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The answer lies in the unconditional character of the divine act 
in which he declares him who 1s unjust just, The paraddbx: "sgimil justus, 
8gima] peccator,* points to this unconditional divine declaration, If 
God accepted him who is half sinner and half just, his judgement would 
be conditioned by man's half-goodness, But there is nothing God re- 
jects as strongly as half-goodness and every human claim based on it. 
The impact of this mes8age, mediated by the Spiritual Presence, turns 
the eyes of man away from the bad and the good in himself to the in- 
finite divine goodness which is beyond good and bad and which gives 
itself without conditions and ambiguities. The moral demand for 
justice and the fearful desire for punishment are valid in the realm 
of the ambiguity of goodness, They express the human 8ituation in 
itself, But within the New Being they are overcome by a justice 
which makes just by accepting him who is unjust, This transcendent 
justice is not the negation but the fulfillment of the ambiguous 
human Justice, T1t fulfills also the truth in the demand for punish- 
ment by destroying what must be destroyed if -_""--—s ghall 
reach its aim, And this is according to the profound psychology of 
Paul and Luther, not the evil in one's being as 8ch, but the byfor1s of 


trying to conquer it and to reach the reunion with God by one's own 


U 
good will, Such bybris avoids the pain of surrender to God's s0le 


activity in our reunion with him, a pain which surpasses infinitely 


the pain of moral toil and as8cetic 8elf-torture. This 8urrender of 
one's own goodness happens in him who accepts the divine acceptance of 
him, the unacceptable. The courage to gurrender one's own goodness to 
God is the central element in the courage of faith, In it the paradox 
of the New Being is experienced, the ambiguity of good and evil is 


© eonquered, unambiguous life has taken hold of man through the impact of 


the Spiritual Presence. 
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All this is manifest in the pieture of Jesus the Crucified, In 
him God's acceptance of the unacceptable, God's participation in man's 
es8trangement and his victory over the ambiguity of good and evil ap=- 
pears in a unique, definite and transforming way, It appears in him, 
but it is not caused by him, The cause is God and God alone, 


The paradox of the New Being, the prineiple of justification by 


grace through faith, lies in the center of the experience of Paul, 
Angaustine, Luther, But it is differently coloured in each of them, In 


Paul the emphasis lies on the econquest of the law in the new eon which 


has been brought by the Christ, This measage of justification has a 
co8mic frame within which the individuals may or may not participate, 
In Augustine grace has the character of a 8ubstance, infused into men, 
creating love, es8tablishing the last period of history in which the 
Christ' enters through the church, It is God and God alone who does 
this, The fate of man is dependent on predestination, The forgiveness 
of 8ins Is a presupposition of the infusion of love, but It is not an 
expression of the continuous relation to God, Therefore the individual 
becomes dependent on his relation to the church, In Inther justification 
18 the experience of the individual person who experiences both the 
aivine wrath against his sin and the divine forgiveness which leads to 
a person-to-person relation to God without the cogmic and eccleslasti- 
cal framework of Paul or kugustine. This is the limitation of Luther 
which has led to both an intellectual orthodoxy and to an emotional 
pietiom, The 8ubJective element way not counterbalanced in him, But 
it 8eems to me that his "psychology of acceptance" is the profoundest 
one in past ehurech history and confirmed by the best insights of con- 


temporary "psychology of depth, " 
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One question is left which has neither been asked nor answered by 
Paul or Luther, while there is an awareness of it in John and Augustine, 
It is the question: how is the faith through which justification comes 
to us related to the situation of radical doubt? Radical doubt is 
existential doubt concerning the meaning of life iteelf; it may include 
not only the rejection of everything religious in the narrow 8ense of 
the word, but also the ultimate concern which constitutes religion in 
the larger 8ense, If he who is in this predicament hears the message 
of God accepting the unacceptable, it cannot concern him beceuse the 
term "God" and the problem of being accepted or rejected by God has no 
meaning for him, The question of Paul, how do I get liberated from the 
law, and the question of Luther, how do I get a merciful God are replac- 
ed in our period by the question how do IT get meaning within a meaning- 
1e88 world? The question of John about the manifestestion of truth 
and his a88ertion that the Christ is the truth, as well as the state- 
ments of Angustine concerning the truth which appears in the very nature 
of doubt are nearer to our present s8ituation than the questions and 
an8wers of Paul and Luther, But our ansver must be derived from the 
gpecial 8ituation which we encounter, though on the basis of the message 
of the New Being. 

The first part of every ansver to this problem mast be negative: 
God as the truth and the 8ource of meaning cannot be reached by intel- 
lectual work as he cannot be reached by moral work, The question: 
What ean I do in order to overcome radical doubt and the feeling of 
meaningles8sness cannot be answered, because every an8sver would Jjustify 
the question which implies that something can be done, But the paradox 
of the New Being is just that nothing can be done by man who is in the 
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81tuation in which he asks the question, One can only. 8ay, while 
rejecting the form of the question,that the sericusness of despair in 
which the question 1s asked, is itself the answer, This is in the 


1ine of Augustine's argument, that in the s8ituation of doubt the 


truth from which one feels separated 1s present insofar as in every doubt 


the formal affirmation of truth as truth is pregupposed, But the 
analogous affirmation of meaning within meaninglessness is als0 related 
to the paradox of justification (biographicslly 8peaking, it has been 


derived from it), It is the problem of the justification not of the 


8inner but of him who doubts, which has led to this s8olution, Since 

in the predicament of doubt and meaningles8ness God as the 8ource of the 
justifying act has disappeared. the only thing left (in which God without 
being recognized, reappears) is the ultimate honesty of doubt and the 
unconditional geriousness of the despair about meaning, This is the 
way in which the experience of the New Being as paradox can be applied 
to the cognitive function, It is the way in which one can tell the 
people of our time that they are accepted with respect to the ultimate 
meaning of their lives although they are unacceptable in view of the 
doubt and meaningles8ness which has taken hold of them, In the serious- 
ness of their antiateantiet acute God is present to them, To accept this 
paradoxical acceptance is the courage of their faith, 
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3) The gxperignce_of the Ney Being gs_progegs: 
{sgngtification)_ 
a) Fgontragting types in the deveription, 


of, the progegs, 

The impact of the Spiritual Presence on the individual reeults in 

a life process, based on the experience of regeneration, qualified in 
the experience of jJustification, developing as the experience of sancti- 
fication, The character of the experience of sanctification cannot be 
gerived from the word used for it, Originally, justification and 
ganctification pointed to the same reality, namely the concept of the 
ambiguities of the personal life, But slowly, especially under the 
influence of Paul, the term justification received the connotation of 
the paradoxical acceptance of him who is unacceptable, while 8anctifice- 
tion received the connotation of actual transformation, In this 8ense 
it is 8ynonymous with life process under the impact of the Spirit, 
It always was an important theological tagk to degcribe the character 
of this process, and different descriptions were often expressions of 
aifferent ways of life which, at the eame(time) , got confirmation and 
persistence by the theological formula, 

If we compare the attitude of Lutheran, Calvinist and Evangelical- 
Radical theology to the character of the Christian life, differences 
appear which had and have consequences for religion and culture in all 
Protestant countries, While all Protestents rejected the "law" as 
preached and administered by the Roman church, important differences 


the 
aros8e when/Protestant churches tried to formulate their own doctrines 


of the law, Luther and Calvin agreed about two functions of the law, 


the function to direct the life of the political group by preventing 
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or punishing transgressions, and the function to show to man what he 
es8entially is and therefore ought to be and how profoundly fitm his 
actuality contradicts this image of his true being, By 8howing his 
e88ence the law reveals man's existence, and drives him to the questiibt 
for a reunion with what belongs es8entially to him and from which he 

18 estranged, This is, expressed in our terminology, the common 
position of Iuther and Calvin, But Calhin spoke about a third function 


of the law, namely to guide the Christian who is grasped by the Divine 


Spirit, but who, nevertheless, stands in a continuous struggle with the 
ambiguities of life, In these struggles, in man's participation in 

the O14 as well as the New Being, the law 8hows the right way, Luther 
rejected this 8olution, ass8erting that the Spirit itself leads to 
decisions in which the ambiguity of 1ife is conquered, The Spirit, 
1iberating from the letter of the law, gives both an insight in the 
concrete 8ituation and the power to act according to the call of agape 
in this 8ituation, Calvin's solution is more realistic, able to support 


an ethical theory and a well disciplined life of s8anctification, LIuther's 


golution is more ecstatic, unable to s8upport a "Protestant ethics, " 
undisciplined, but full of creative possibilities in the personal 
1ife., ' The churches, born out of the Evangelical Radicaliem of the 
Reformation period, accept from Calviniem the third use of the law 
and the strict disciphine in the process of s8anctification., But in 
contrast to Calvin they have lost an understanding of the paradoxical 
character of the life of the ehurehes and of the individuals in them, 
They practically deny the experience of the New Being in terms of 
the doctrine of justificetion, In this point they turn back to 
Roman Catholic tradition but without establishing ecclesilastical and rit- 
ual laws, Insteead of that they add an ideal of perfection which is 
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neither Catholie nor Protestants the law, as interpreted and actualized 
by the Spirit, can be fulfilled, 

The consequences for the understanding of the Christian 1ife on the 
basis of these different attitudes towards the law are far-reaching, 
In Calvinism s8anctification is a process which equals a 8s lowly upwaerds.. 
turning line: both faith and love are progressively actualized, The 
pover of the Divine Spirit in the individual increases, Perfection is 
approached, though never reached, The original Evangelicel Radicals 
reject this restriction and re-affirm the Biblicesl concept of the 
perfect ones, but in such a way that the paradoxical character of the 
Christian perfection becomes invisible, Actual perfection is demanded 
and deemed to be possible. In the 8elected group holiness of the 
whole and 88intliness of the individuals are actual in contrast to the 
"world, * which includes the large churches, Obviously, the s8ituation 
became rather ambiguous when the holiness 8ects became large churches 
themselves, Although the ideal of the unparadoxicel]l holiness of 


every member of the group could not be s8ustained, the perfectionist 


4deal remained in force, and produced the identification of the Christian 


meS8age with mora] grammars pProgress in the individual members, 


Calviniem, following the image of the Christian life, developed in the » 


respective chapters of Calvin's Institutes, has produced a type of 
Protestant(s) in which progressive sanctification is the aim of life 
under the Spiritual Pregence, The exercise of diseipline which 
belongs to the monks of the Church hes a tremendous effect in forming 
powerful, 8e1f-controlled personalities, Desirous to observe within 
themselves symptoms of their election, they produced these symptoms by 


what has been called "inner-vorgly a8ceticiem," by work, 8e1f-control 
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and repression of vitality, especially in relation to Sex, It was un- oY 
avoidable that perfectionistic tendencies became strengthened, especially | 
when the perfectionism of the Evangelicals merged with the perfectionistic 
elements of Calviniem, 

In Lutheranism the emphasis on the paradoxical element in the exper- 
4ence of the New Being was 80 predominant, that sanctification could not 
be interpreted in terms of a line moving upward towards perfection, It 


was instead geen as an up and down of ecstasy and anxiety, of being 


grasped by agape and being throwm back to estrangement and ambiguity. 
This oscillation between up and down was most radically experienced by 
Luther himself, both ma in the light of courage and joy and in the 
depths of the demonic attacks, as he interpreted his states of doubt and 
despair, The absence of the Calvinistic and Evangelistic valuation of 
discipline in Iutheranism had the consequence that the idea of a pro- 
gress In sanctification was taken less 8eriously and replaced by & 

great emphasis on the paradoxical character of the Christian life, This 
leads Lutheranism in the period of orthodoxy to that desintegration of 
morality and practical religion against which the Pietistic movement 
aros8e, DBut ILuther's experience of the demonic attacks als led to a 
deep understanding of the demonic elements in 1ife generally and the 
religious life especially, The 8econd period of Romanticism in which 
the existentialist movement of the 20th century was prepared, could hard- 
1y a occurred on Calvinist-Evangelist 80il, while it was genuine in 

& culture which was permeated by Lutheran traditions, (An analogy can 


be observed in Russian literature and philosophy on the basis of Greek- 
Orthodox traditions). 
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d) Four principles determining the Foy 
Po3ng 28, progegs, 

The exclusiveness of the different types of interpreting and 
1iving the process of sanctification is diminishing under the impact 
of 8ecularism which questions the s8ignificance of all of them, There- 
fore we mist ask whether criteria for a future doctrine of the life 
under the Spiritual Pre8ence can be found, One may 8state the follow- 
ing ones: first, the principle of increasing awareness; 8econd, the 
principle of increasing freedom; third, the principles of increasing 
relatedness; fourth, the principle of increasing transcendence, How 
these principles will unite in a new type of 1ife under the Spiritual 
Presence cannot be degcribed before it has happened, But elements of 
guch a life can be 8een in individuals and groups who anticipate what 
possibly may lie in the future, The principles themselves unite 
religious as well as 8ecular traditions, under the eriterion of 
theonomy, the impact of the Spiritual Pregence, Out of a discussion of 
the particular principles an indefinite but distinguishable picture of 
the "Christian 1ife" may appear, 

The prineiplse of awareness is related to contemporary depth=- 
psychology;z but in itself it is as old as religion itself and 8harply 
expressed in the New Testament, It is the principle according to which 
man in the process of sanctification becomes increasingly aware of his 
actual 8ituation and of the forces struggling about him and his humanity, 
but also of the eanewers to the questions implied in this s8ituation, 
Sanctification includes avareness of the ambiguous demonic as well as 
of the unambiguous divine, The awareness which increases in the process 
of 8anctification does not lead to the Stoic "vise man" who is superior 
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to the ambiguities of life because he has removed his affects, but it 
leads to an awareness of these ambiguities in himself as in everyone, and 
to the power of affirming life and its vital dynamics in s8spite of its 


ambiguities, Such awareness includes 8ensitivity towards the demands 
of one's own growth, towards the hidden hopes and disappointments within 
the others, towards the voiceless voices of a concrete 8ituation, towards 
the grades of authenticity in the life of the spirit in others and 
oneself, All this is not a matter of eultural education or 8ophisitica- 
tion, but of growth under the impact of the Spiritual Power, and there- 
fore noticeable in every human being who is open for this impact, 

The aristocracy of the spirit and the aristocracy of the Spirit are 

not identical although they overlap in part. 

The 8econd principle of the process of s8anctification is the 
principle of increasing freedom, The emphasis on it is especially 
ceon8picuous in Paul's and Iuther's description of 1ife in the Spirit, 

In contemporary literature the oracles of Nietzsche and the Existentialist 
8truggle for the freedom of man's personal elf from s8lavery to the 
obJects produced by himself are most important, Here als0 depth- 
p8ychology contributes by its claim to liberate men from particular 
compulsions which are impediments for the growth in Spiritual freedom, 
The growth in Spiritual freedom is first of all growth in the freedom 
from the law, This follows immediately from the interpretation of the 
law as man's es88ential being, put against him in the state of estrange- 
ment. The more reunion with one's true being under the impact of the 
Spirit, the more freedom from the commandments of the law, This process 
1s most difficult and maturity in it is very rare. The fact that reunion 
18 fregmentary implies that the freedom from the law is fragmentary in 
JOE I Ein who is open for the Spiritual Pregence, Insofaer as we are 
estranged, prohibitions and commandments appear and produce an uneasy 


conscience, Insofar as we are reunited , ve actualize in freedom, 
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without command, what we are, Freedom from the law in the process of 


8anctification is the increasing freedom from the commanding form of 


the law, But it is also freedom from its particular content. The 
particular laws, expressing the experience and wisdom of the past, 

are not only helping, they are als0 oppressing, because they cannot 
meet the ever concrete, ever new, ever unique 8ituation, Freedom 

from the law is the power to judge the given s8ituation in the 1ight 

of the Spiritual Presence and to decide, often in seeming contradiction 
to the law, the adequate action, This is what is meant when the spirit 
of the law is contrasted with its letter (Paul) or when the Spirit- 
determined Self is empowered to write & new and better law (Luther) or 
when the bearer of freedom revaluates all values (Nietzsche) or when 
the existing 8ubject resolves the impasse of existence by regoluteness 
(Heidegger). The mature freedom to give new laws or to apply the old 
ones in & new way is an aim of the process of s8anctification, The 
danger that 8uch a freedom turns out to be willfulness is overcome 


wherever the reuniting power of the Spiritual Presence is effective. 


Willfulness is af symptom of estrangement and a 8urrender to enslaving 
conditions and compulsions, Mature freedom from the law implies the 
pover of resisting the forces which try to destroy 8uch freedom from 

the inside of the personal 8 e1f and from the 8side of its 8ocial 8urround- 
ings; and, of course only because there are inside trends towards 
gervitude, anxieties and degsires, the enslaving powers from outside can 
gueceed, Resistance against both of them may include ascetic decisions 
and readiness for martyrdom, But their 8ignificance 1ies in the concrete 
demand of a 8ituation to pregerve freedom with their help and not in 
their providing of a higher degree of sanctity in itself., They are 
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tools under 8pecial conditions but not 6ins)in the process determined 


by the Spiritual Presence. 

The third principle is that of increasing relatedness, It 
balances, 80 to s8peak, the principle of increasing freedom which, 
through the necessity of resisting enslaving influences, may i80late 
the maturing person, Both freedom and relatedness, as well as awvare- 
ness and 8elftranscendence are rooted in the Spiritual creations: faith 


and love, They are present where the Spiritual Presence is manifest, 


They are the conditions of the participation in regeneration and the 
acceptance of justification and they determine the process of ganctifici- 
tion, But the way in which they do 80 is characterised by the four 
prineiples which qualify the New Being in process, The principle of 
inereasing freedom, e.g. cannot be imagined without the courage to 

risk a wrong decision on the basis of faith and the principle of 
ijncrea8ing relatedness cannot be imagined without the reuniting power 

of agape, But in both cases the principles of s8anctification make the 
basie manifestation of the Spiritual Pres8ence concrete for the process 
towards maturity. 


Relatedness implies the awereness of the other one and the freedom 


7 to relate to him by overcoming 50] ſfameiusion within oneself and within 
the other one, This Is a process with innumerable barriers as well 
N known by the large 1iterature (which has analogies in the visual arts) 


= a oo eee et as eto 
18 described, The analyses of loneliness, invertedness and hostility 
given in these works are interdependent with the psychotherapeutic 


analyses of the 8ame s8tructures. Ind the Biblical accounts of relatedness 


within the Spiritual Commmity presuppose the 82me unrelatedness in the 
pagan world out of which its members come, an unrelatedness which 8till 
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is ambiguously present in the actual congregations, 

The New Being as process drives towards a mature relatedness, 
The Divine Spirit has rightly been described as the power of breaking 
through the valls of 8elfinclusion, There is no other way of removing 
FL, lastingly than the impact of the power which elevates the 
individual person above itself ecstatically and enables (it) to find 
the other pergon — if the other person is als0 ready to be elevated above 
its8elf, All other relations are transitory and ambiguous, They 
certainly exist and fill the daily life, but they are equally 8ymptoms 
of estrangement as they are symptoms of reunion, Al] human relations 
have zkut this character, Alone, they cannot conquer loneliness, 
gelfezclusion and hostility, Only a relation which is a quality in all 
others and which can exist even without all others 1s able to do 80, 
Sanctification or the process towards Spiritual maturity conquers 
1oneliness by providing for 8olitude and commmion in interdependence. 
A decisive 8ymptom of Spiritual maturity is the power of having 801itude. 
Sanetification eonquers invertedness by turning the personal center 
not outwards -- producing extrovertedness -- but by turning the personal 
_ center towards the dimension of its depth and its height. Relatedness 
needs the vertical dimension in order to actualize itself in the horizon- 
tal dimension, 

This is also true of selfrelatedness. The 8tate of loneliness, in- 
vertedness and hostility is equally contrary to relatedness to others 
as it is to gelfrelatedness, The 8pecies of terms with 8elf as the 
first 8yllable is dangerously ambiguous, The term 8elf-centeredness can 
be uged to describe the greatness of man as a fully centered 8elf and 
it is being as an ethically negative attitude of bondage to oneself; 
the term 8elflove and 8elfhate are difficult because it is impossible 
to 8eparate the 8elf as s8ubJect of love or hate from the 8self as object. 
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Bat there 1s no real love or real hate without 8nch 8eparation, The 
game ambiguity damages the term 8e1frelatedness, Nevertheless we must 
use 8wch terms, conscious of the fact that they are used analogically 
and not properly, 

If uged analogically one can 8peak of the process of sanctification 
as creating a mature 8elfrelatedness in which se1f-acceptance conquers 
both s8elf-evaluation and 8elf-contempt in a process of reunion with 
oneself, Such reunion is created by transcending both the 8e1f as 
gubject which tries to impose itself in terms of s8elf-control and 8elf- 
aiscipline on the 8elf as object, and the self as object which resists 
to 8uch imposition in terms of 8elf-pity and flight from oneself., A 
mature 8elfrelatedness is the state of reconciliation between the 8elf 
as 8ubjJect and the zelf as object and the gpontaneous affirmation of 
one's es8ential being beyond 8ubject and object. The maturer, the more 
gpontaneous, the more 8elfaffirming without s8elfelevating or 8e1fhumiliating. 

The "8earch for identity" is the search for what has been called 
here 8elfrelatedness, If this search understands itself it is not the 
gesire to preserve an accidental state of the existential 8elf, the 
gelf in estrangement, but it is the drive towards a 8elf which transcends 
every contingent 8tate of its development and which remains unaltered in 
the changes of the developing 8e1f., The process of s8anctification runs 
towards a 8state in which the "earch for identity" reaches its goal, namely 
the identity of the essentia]l self shining through the contingencies of 
the existing 8elf. 

The fourth principle determining the process of 8anctification is 
the prineiple of transcendence, The aim of maturity under the impact 
of the Spiritual Presence contains maoxax avereness, freedom and related- 


nes8., But in each case ve have ſound thet the aim cannot be reached 
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without an act of transcendence, This implies that sanctification is 
not possible without a continuous transcendence in the direction of the 
ultimate, in other words without participation in the holy. 

This participation is u8ually described as the devotional life 
under the Spiritual Freegence., Such description is justified if the 
term devotion is understood in 8uch a way that the holy embraces iteelf 
and the s8eculer, If it is uged exclusively in the sense of the devotion=- 
al life in the ordinary 8ense — centered in prayer as &a particular 
act -- it does not exhaust the possibilities of transcendence. In the 
mature life, determined by the Spiritual Presence, participation in 
the devotional life of the congregation may be restricted or refused, 
prayer may be 8ubordinated to meditation, religion in the narrower 8ens8e 
of the word may be denied in the name of religion in the larger 8ens8e 
of the words all this does not contradict the principle of transcendence, 
It may even happen that the increase in experiencing transcendence leads 
to an Iincrease in eriticiem of religion 8s a 8pecial function, But 
in 8spite of these qualifying statements, "transcendence" is identical 
with the attitude of devotion towards that which is ultimate, 

In the discussion of the devotional life the distinetion is often 
made between organized or formalized and private devotion, This dis- 


tinetion has a very limited 8ignificance, He who prays in 801itude prays 


in the words of the religious tradition which has given him the language. 
And he who contemplates without words participates also0 in a long tradi- 
tion, repres8ented by religious men inside and outside the churches. The 
distinetion is meaningful only insofar as it affirms that there is 

no law which requests in the name of the Spiritual Freeence participation 
in the religious 8ervices, Luther has violently reacted against guch a 
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law, but he has, at the game time produced a liturgy for Protestant 
gervices; and one can 8ay generally that the withdrawal from communal 
devotion is dangerous because it easily produces a vacuum in which the 
gevotional life disappears altogether, 

The transcendence which belongs to the principles of 8anctifica- 
tion is actual in every act in which the impact of the Spiritual Presence 
18 experienced, This can be in prayer or meditation in total privacy, in 
the exchange of Spiritual experiences with others, in conmmications on 
a 8ecular basis in the experience of works of the spirit, in the midst 


In private( councelling, in church s8ervices, It 


of the work or the rest, 
18 like the breathing in another air, like the elevation over an average 
existence, It is the most important thing in the process of Spiritual 
maturity. Perhaps one can 8ay that with increasing maturity in the 
process of s8anctification the transcendence becomes more definite, but 
xexfurmn it(s) forms more indefinite, Participation in communal devo- 
tion may decrease, the religious symbols connected with it become less 
important, but the state of being ultimately concerned may become more 
manifest and the devotion to the ground and aim of our being more inten- 
g8iVe. 

It is this element in the reality of the New Being as process 
which has caused the 8o0-called resurgence of religion in the last 
decade, People felt that the experience of transcendence is necessary 
for a life in which a New Being 8hould become actual, The awareness of 
guch a demand 1s widespread, the freedom from prejudice against religion 
as the mediator of "transcendence" is increasing, One wants conerete 
sjmbols of 1ife transcending itself, this is the present s8ituation. 


If we look in the light of these four principles of the New Being 
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as process at the actual life under the Spiritual Presence, we find a type 
which unites Iutheran, Calvinist and 8ecular elements, The Christian 
1ife is not only an up and down, as in the Lutheran view, although the 
oscillation between up and down is always actual, And the Christian life 
18 not a continuous moral and religious improvement, although the 


Calvinistic element of increase remains valid. 


And the Christian life 
18 not the fulfillment of Christian humanism although Ghe emphasis on 


the Pres8ence of the Spirit in the 8ecular life remains, This type of life 
under the power of the Spiritual Pre8ence is today undeveloped. It 


may become & nev type of the life under the Spiritual Presence, 
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ec) Images of Perfection 


The differences in the description of the Christian 1ife lead 
to differences in the description of the ideal goal of s8anctifica- 
tion, the "sanctus," the saint, In the New Testament the term 
8aint, ha 9! 05, designates the members of the congregation, including 
those who, in terms of what s8aintliness means today, were certainly 
not saints, The term 8aint had the ame paradoxical implication, 
when applied to the individual Christian, as the term holiness ns when 
applied to the chureh, Both are holy because of the holiness of 
ate foundation, the New Being in the Christ, This paradoxical 
meaning of s8aintliness was lost, when the early church attributed 
gpecial 8aintliness to the as8cetics and the martyrs, In comparison 
with them the ordinary members of the church ceased to be saints, A 
double 8tandard of judging 8aintliness was introduced, Nevertheless, 
the idea was not that the saint represents moral s8uperiority over 
the others, Er His s8aintliness was his transparency to the Divine, 
This transparency expressed itself not only in his words and his 
personal excellency, but also — and decisively 80 — in his power 
over nature and man, A 8aint, according to present doctrine, is one 
who has performed at least (a) few miracles, Miracles point to the 
guperiority of the s8aint over nature, not in a moral but in a 
Spiritual 8ense, Saintliness is tranemoral in es88ence, Neverthe- 
1e8s, Protestantiem has rejected the concept of the saint altogether. 
There are no Protestant 8aints or -- more precigely -- 8aints 
under the eriterion of the Protestant principle. One can distinguish 


three reasons for this rejection, Firstly, it s8eems to be unavoidable 
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that the distinetion between those who are called 8aints and the 


other Christians establighes a state of perfection which contradicts 
the paradox of justification according to which it is the s8inner who 

1s justified, Sainks are justified sinners; in this they are equal to 
everyons else. Secondly, the protest of the Reformation was directed 
against a state of things in which the saints had become objects of 

the cult, One cannot den > that this was the case in the Roman 

church, in 8spite of the theological precautions the church has taken to 
prevent it. The church could not 8ucceed because It gave in too easily 
to the practical s8uperstitions connected with it, and because It 
erushed 8uccessfully the iconoclastic movements which tried to reduce 
the danger by removing the visible representation of the saints. 
Finally, Protestantism could not accept the Roman idea of the e8aint, 
because it _ connected with a dualistic valuation of asceticism 

(as indicated before), Protestantiom does not know 8aints but it does 
know 8anctification; and it can accept repre8entation of the impact 

of the Spiritual Pre8ence on individuals, These individuals are not 
more 8aints than anybody who 1s a member of the Spiritual Community, 
however fragmentary his participation may be, But they represent the 
others, like symbols represent what they symbolize. They how —- 


8ometimes in s8eemingly 8ecular forms -- effects of the Spiritual 


 Pre8ence in an expressive and mediating way, They are examples of 


the embodiment of the Spirit in bearers of a personal self and as 
guch of a tremendous importance for the life of the ehurches, But 
they also are in every moment of their 1ives both estranged and 
reunited, And it may be that in their inner 8e1f not only the divine 


but also the demonic forces are extraordinarily 8trong — as it is often 
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8hown in medievel s8aints, Protestantism can find representatives of the 
power of the New Being within the Protestant churches, within the 
gecular world, and within the host of s8aints of the Catholie ehnrehes, 
But then they are not s8aints in contrast to the others, but represents- 
tives and 8ymbols of that in which they all participate, though frag- 
mentaerily and ambiguously., 

The image of perfection (tiloios in New Testement Greek) is 
based on the creations of the Divine Spirit, faith and love, and on 
the four principles determining the process of 8anctification, in- 
creas8ing awareness, Increasing freedom, increasing relatedness, increas- 
ing transcendence, all this through the power of the New Being under 
the amr paradox of holiness, 

There are two realms of problems, connected with the foundation of 
perfection on faith and love which need 8ome further discussion, The 
first one is the question of doubt in relation to the increase in 
faith, the 8econd one is the question of the relation of the eros- 
quality, of love to the increase in its agape-quality. Both questions 
= partly discussed in earlier contexts appear at this point 
in connection with the New Being as process and the four-fold form 
of its Increase, 

The first question is: what does doubt mean within the process of 
ganctification? Does the state of perfection Include the removal of 
goubt? In Roman Catholicism s8vech a question can only mean, whether the 
Catholic believer in the state of perfection, e.g. as a 8saint, can doubt 
the system of doctrines or any parts in it, laid dow by the authority 
of the Church without losing the s8tate of perfection? The anever 18 


obviously: no, because, whenever 8anctification has reached its aim 
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the authority of the church is, according to Roman teaching, uncondi- 
tionally accepted, This ansver, of course is dependent on the identifi- 
cation of the Spiritual Commmity with a church, (namely the Roman) 

and it mnast, consequently, be rejected in the name of the Protestant 
Principle, 

In actual Protestentism both orthodoxy and pietiem agree funda- 
mentally with the Catholic answer -- in 8pite of the Protestant Prin- 
eiple, The intellectualistic distortion of faith into acceptance of the 
1iters] authority of the Bible (which practically means the authority 
of the ecclesiastical creeds) leads orthodoxy to an idea of perfection 
in which 8in is considered unavoidable but doubt is banned, Against 
this a88ertion one could point to the fact that there is a doubt 
which is an unavoidable implication of 8 in, both being expressions of 
the state of estrangement, But the problem is not: doubt as a conge- 
quenee of 8in; the problem is: doubt as an element of faith, And 
just this must be as88erted from the point of view of the Protestant 
Principle, The infinite distance between God and man is never bridged; 


it is identical with man's finitude, Therefore creatives courage 
18 an element of faith even in the 8state of perfection; and where 
there is courage there is risk and the doubt implied in risk, Faith 
would not be faith but mystical union If it were deprived of the element 
of doubt within it, 

Pietism, in contrast to orthodoxy, is aware of the fact that 
8ubjection to doctrinal laws cannot overcome doubt, Therefore it 
geeks for the conquest of doubt in experiences which are anticipations 
of the mystical union with God, The feeling of regeneration, of a 
reunion with God, of a resting in the s8aving power of the New Being, 


" arives doubt away, In difference from orthodoxy, pietism represents 
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the prineiple of inmediacy, Inmediacy gives certainty, a certainty 
which obediance to a doetrinal authority cannot give. But one must 
asgkz does the religious experience of a man in an advanced stage of 
ganctification remove the possibility of doubt? Again we mast answer 
no, Doubt is unavoidable as long as there is separation of subject 
and object, and even the most inmediate and intimate feeling of union 
with the divine, as e,g. in the bride-mysticiem describing the union 
of the Christ and the 8oul, cannot bridge the infinite distance between 
the finite Self and the Infinite by which it is grasped, In the os8cil- 
1ations of feeling, this distance becomes conscious and often throws 
him who is advanced in s8anctification into a profounder doubt than 
people with less Iintensity in their religious experience, The 
question, asked here, is not a psychological one; it does not refer 
to the psychologica] possibility but to the theological 7:7 1, 44 : Gu 
of doubt in the faith of the pietist. The psychological possibility 
18 always given, the theological necessity may or may not appear in 
reality, But theology mast s8tate the necessity of doubt which follows 
from man's finitude under the conditions of existential estrangement, 
The 8econd question asks for the relation of the eros-quality -Y 
love to its increase in agape-quality. We have touched on this problem 
when we rejected the higher religious quality of asceticiem in describ- 
int the image of the s8aint and the Protestant image of a personality 
who represents conspicuously the impact of the Spiritual Power in 
him, The problem has been confused by the gap which has been established 
between eros and agape — eros embracing 1ibido, philia and eros in 
the Platonic 8ense, and agape designating the New Testament concept 
of love. Although the establishment of this contrast has been eriticized 
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from 8everal 8ides, its effect is 8till very strong, partly because 

it drew the attention to a fundamental problem of 1ife under the 

impact of the divine Spirit, At the 8eame time the psychoanalytic 
movement in all its branches has destroyed the ideologies of Christian 
and humanist moralism, It has shown how deeply even the most 8ublime 
functions of the 8spirit are rooted in the vital trends of human nature, 
It is, beyond this, a main effect of the doctrine of the multidimension=- 
al unity of 1ife in man, that a request to euppress vitality for the 
8ake of the spirit and its functions, mast bleandly be rejected. 

Increase in awareness, freedom, relatedness and transcendence do not 
imply decrease in vital self-expression; on the contrary, spirit and 
1ife in the other dimensions are interdependent, This does not mean that 


all of them mnust always be actualized, this would contradict man's finitude; 


and at this point the non-ascetic, yet equally strict, discipline, 
gupported by productive eros and wisdom, is requested, But directing 
one's life towards an integration of as many elements as possible, 

18 not identical with an acceptance of repressive practices as they 
are used in Roman asceticism as well as in Protestant moralisem, The 
uncovering of the distorting consequences of 8uch repression has been 
ghowmm most convincingly by analytic psycho-therapy and its application 
to the normal human being, This is one of its great services to 
theology, If the theologian tries to describe the New Being as process, 
he cannot afford to neglect the insights in the psychodynamics of 
repression brought about by analytic psychology. 


Theology 8hould take the consequences of these insights not too 


easily; they are, indeed, most 8erious in their effect on the image of 
_perfection, It is not 8ufficient but almost a caricature 1f pastoral 
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preaching and counedlling recomment the "innocent pleasures of 1ife," 
leading in this way to the wrong as8umption that some pleasures are 

in themselves innocent and others guilty, instead of seeing the ambiguity 
of production and destruction in every pleasure as well as in every- 
thing that is called 8erious, No pleasure is harmless, and the seeking 
for harmless pleasures leads to a g&hallow valuation of the pover 

of the vital dynamics in human nature, This kind of condescendence 
towards the vital life of man is worse than genuine asceticism; it leads 
to continuous explosions of the hiddenly repressed and only s8uperficially 
admitted forees in the totality of man's being. And 8uch explosions 

are personally and 8ocially destructive, He who admits the vital 
dynamics in man as & necessary element in all his selfexpressions (his 
pas8ions or his eros) mast know that he has accepted life in its 
divine-demonic ambiguity, and that it is the triumph of the Spiritual 
Pregence to draw these depths of human nature into its sphere, instead 

of replacing them with the help of suppression by the niceties of 
"harmless" pleasgres, There was no nicety in the images of -—— 
the 8aints of the Catholic churches and in representatives of the new 
piety of the Reformation, He who tries to avoid the demonic 8ide of 


4 


the holy mis8es also its divine side and keeps in 9 8ecurity 


between them, The image of perfection is the man who, on the battle- 
fie1d4 between the divine and the demonic, prevails over against the 
demonic, though fragmentarily only and in anticipation, This is the 
experience in which the image of perfection under the impact of the 
Spiritual Presence transcends the humanistice ideal of perfection, It 
1s not a negative attitude to any human potentiality by the Spirit which 
produces the difference, but it is the awvareness of the undecided 
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struggle between the divine and the demonic in every man which 1s 
covered up in humanism by the ideal of harmonious 8elfactualisation, 

And it is the quest for the Spiritual Presence and the New Being as 

the conquest of the demonic which is lacking in the humanistic image 

of man or against which humanism rebels, 

In Protestant orthodoxy the highest point reached in the process 
of 8anctification is the unio mystica (mistical union), This idea 
which was easily accepted by pietism was radically rejected -- with 
all mysticism — by the personalistic theology of the Ritschlian s8chool, 
There is, certainly, much mysticiem in the image of perfection in the 
gaint of the Roman church, But Protestantism -- as the Riteschlian 
theologians contended — mast get rid of thege elements which contradict 
both the aim of sanctification, the per8onal relation to God and the way 
to this aim, the faith which rejects any ascetic preparation for 
mystical experiences and these experiences themselves. 

The question following from the extended discussions about faith 
and mysticiem in Protestant theology is the compatability and, even 
more, the interdependence of the two, They are compatable only if 
the one is an element of the other; two attitudes toward the ultimate 
could not exist besidef each other if the one were not given with the 
other, This, however, is the case inspite of all anti-smystical tenden- 
cies within Protestantiem: there is no faith (but only belief) with- 
out the Spiritual Presence grasping the personal center of him who is 
in the state of faith, and this is a mystical experience, an experience 
of a paradoxical identity of the infinite with the finite, As an 
ecstatic experience faith is mystical, although it does not produce 


mysticiem as a religious type, But it includes the mystical as a 
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category, namely the experience of the Spiritual Pregence, Every 
experience of the divine is mnystical, because it transcends the 
cleavage boTweem gubJect and object; and wherever this happens there 
the nystical as category is given, The 8ame 1s true from the other 8ide, 
There is faith in mystical experience, This follows logically from 
the fact that both faith and mystical experience are 8tates of being 
grasped by the Spiritual Presence in the s8tate of finitutde, But 
the mystical experience is not identical with faith, In faith the 
element of courage and risk is actual, while in the mystical exper- 
1ence these elements which pres8uppose the cleavage between 8ubJect 
and object are left behind, The real question is not whether faith 
and mysticism contradict each other: they do not, But the real ques- 
tion Is whether the transcending of the split of subject and object 
is a poss8ibility in man's existential 8ituation, The answer is that 
it is reality in every encounter with the Divine Ground of Being, but 
in the limits of human finituds and estrangement, namely fragmentary, 
anticipatory and threatened by the ambiguities of religion, This, 
however, is not a Teag8n to exclude the mystical experience from the 
Protestant interpretation of s8anctification., Mysticisam as a quality 
of every religious experience is universally valid, Mysticiem as a 
type of religion stands under the 8ame qualifications and ambiguities 
as the opposite type (which is often called -=- wrongly -=- the type of 
faith). The fact that Protestantism did not understand its relation 
to mysticism has produced mystical tendencies which reject Christianity 
althgether for Eastern mysticism, e.g, of the Zen-Buddhist type. 

The alliance of Psychoanalysis and Zen Buddhism in 8ome members of 


the upper clas8es of Western s8cciety (determined by Protestantism) 
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is a symptom of dissatisfaction with a Protestantism in which the 
mystical element is lost, 


If the question is raised how 8uch a Protestant mysticism can 


be described, I would refer back to what was 8aid about prayer, 


transforming itself into contemplation, and I would refer to the 


gacred 8ilence which has entered most Protestant l1iturgies, and the 
emphasis on the liturgical over against preaching and teaching. The 
only thing impossible in the 8pirit of Protestantism is the attempt 
to produce through as8cetic or other means a mysticiem which ignores 
human guilt and divine acceptance, the principle of the New Being 


as Justification, 
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4. The Spiritual Preeence conqu I - 'LON anc 


Insofar as the Spiritual Presence is effective in the churches 
and their individual members it conquers religion as a particular 
function of the human spirit, It is in the line of New Testament 
thought when contemporary theology rejects the name religion for 
Christianity, The coming of the Christ is not the foundation of a 
new religion but the transformation of the o14 state of things, 

The church, consequently, is not a religious community but the 
anticipatory representation of a new reality, the New Being as commm=- 
ity, In the ame way, the individual member of the church is not a 
religious personality, but the anticipatory representation of a new 
reality, the New Being as per8onality, Everything \ 883d before about 
the churches and the life of their members points in the direction 
of a conquest of religion, Conquest of religion does not mean 
gecularisation, but it means the conquest of the gap between the 
religious and the 8ecular by removing both through the Spiritual 
Fre8ence, This is the meaning of faith as the s8tate of being grasped 
by that which concerns us ultimately and not as a 8et of beliefs, 
even if the oÞject of belief is a divine being, This is the meaning 
of love as reunion of the 8eparated in all dimensions including, and 
above all, that of the spirit, and not as an act of negation of all 


aimensions for the s8ake of a transcendence without dimensions, 


Insofar as religion is conquered by the Spiritual Presence, 
profanisation as well as demonisation are conquered, The innerreligious 


_profanisation of religion, ihs transformation into a s8acred mechanism 
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of hierarchical 8structure, doctrine and ritual, is resisted by the 
participation of members of the churches in the Spiritual Commmity 
which is the dynamic es8ence of the churches and of which the churches 
are both the existential representation and distortion, The freedom 
of the Spirit breaks through mechanising profanisation -=- as it did 

in the creative moments of the Reformation, In doing 80 it als 
resists the 8ecular form of profanisation, For the 8ecular as 8ecular 
1ives from the protest against the profanisation of religion within 
4ts8elf, If this protest becomes meaningless, the function of morality 
and culture are opened again for the ultimate, the aim of the 8elftrans- 
candence of 1ife, 

Demonisation is also conquered insofar as religion is conquered 
by the Spiritual Pregence, Ve have distinguighed between the hiddenly 
demonic -- the affirmation of greatness which leads to the tragic conflict 
with the "great itself" and the openly demonic -- the affirmation of 
a finite as infinite in the name of the holy, Both, the tragic and 
the demonic, are restricted by the Spiritual Pregence, Christianity 
always rightly mr claimed that neither the death of the Christ nor 
the suffering of the Christians are tragic, because they are not rooted 
in the affirmation of their om greatness, but in the participation in 
the predicament of estranged man to which they vali and not belong, 
If Christianity teaches that the Christ and the mantyrs 8uffered 
ninnocently" this means that their suffering is not based on the 
tragic guilt of gelfaffirmed greatness but on their willingness to 


participate in the tragic consequences of human estrangement, 


Selfaffirmed greatness in the realm of the holy is demonic, This 
is true of the claim of a church to represent in its strueture 
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unambiguously the Spiritual Commmity, The consequent will to un- 
1imited power over all things holy and secular is in itself the judge- 
ment against a church which makes this claim, The 8ame is true of 
individuals who as adherents of a group with such a claim become 
8e]1feertain, fanatical and destructive against the life in others and 
the meaning of life within themselves, But insofar as the divine 
Spirit conquers religion it prewents the claim for absoluteness by 
both the churches and its members, Where the divine Spirit is effec- 
tive the claim of a church to represent God in exclusion of all other 
churches is rejected, The freedom of the Spirit resists it. And 
when the divine Spirit is effective the claim of a member of a church 
to have the truth as a possession Iin contrast to others is undercut 
by the witness of the divine Spirit to his fragmentary as vell as 
ambiguous participation in the truth, The Spiritual Pregence excludes 
fanaticism because in the presence of God no man can boast about his 
grasp of God, Nobody can grasp that by what he is grasped, the Spirit- 
ual Presence, 

In other connections I have called this truth the "Protestant 
Prineiple," Here is the point where the Protestant Principle has 
its place in the theological s8ystem, The "Protestant Principle® 
18 an expression of the conquest of religion by the Spiritual Presence, 
and cons8equently an expression of the vietory over the ambiguities of 
religion, its profanisation and its demonisation, It is Protestant, 
because it protests against the tragic-demonic 8elfelevation of religion 
and 1iberates religion from itself for the other functions of the human 
gpirit, 1iberating at the same time these functions from their 


gelfseclusion against the manifestations of the ultimate, The 
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The Protestant Principle (which is a manifestation of the prophetic 
principle) is not bound to the churches of the Reformation or to any 
other church, It transcends every particular church, being an ex- 
pression of the Spiritual Commmity, It has been betrayed by every 
ehurch, including the churches of the Reformation, but it is also 
effective in every church as the power which prevents that profanisa- 
tion and demonisation destroy the Christian churches completely. 

It alone is not enough, it needs the "Catholic Substance," the concrete 
embodiment of the Spiritual Presence; but it is the eriterion against 
the demonisation (and profanisation) of 8uch embodiment, It is the 


expression of the vietory of the Spirit over religion, 
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The relation of the Spiritual Presence to religion has two s8ides, 
because religion is boih, the place of the profoundest ambiguity of 
1ife and the place in which the power of conquering the ambiguities 
of life is manifest, This in itself is the basic ambiguity of religion 
and the root of all the others, The relation of religion and culture, 
their es88ential unity and their es88ential s8eparation has been discussed, 
At this point the question arises, how this relation appears if 8een 
in the light of the Spiritual Presence and its basic creation, the 
Spiritual Commmity, the Commmity of Faith ahd love, The first 
thing to be emphasized is that the relation is not identical with the 
relation of the churches to the culture in which they 1ive., Since 
the churches themselves are distortions as well as repre8entations 
of the Spiritual Coonmmity, their relation to culture is itself cul- 
ture and not the answer to the questions implied in culture. All 
relations of the churches to culture, as described in the 8ection 
_ on the functions of the churches, particularly the function of relatedness, 
request a dual consideration, based on the dual a of the 
churches to the Spiritual Commmity, Insofar as the Spiritual 


Community is the dynamic e88ence of the churches their existence 

18 a medium through which the Spiritual Pregence works towards the 
8elftranscendence of culture. Insofar as the churches represent 

the Spiritual Commmity in the ambiguous way of religion their influence 
on the culture is itself embiguous, This situation stands against 


all theocratic attempts to subJect the culture to a church in the 
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name of the Spiritual Community; but it also 8tands against all 
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in our context means in preparation of the full manifestation of the 
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profanizing attempts to keep the churches in 8eclusion from the 

general cultural life, The impact of the Spiritual Pres8ence on the 
functions of cultural 8e1lfproduction is ultimately not possible 

without an innerhistorical representation of the Spiritual Commmity 
in a church, But preliminarily the Spiritual impact can be experienced 
in groups, movements and personal experiences which (have) been charac- 


terized as the latent working of the Spiritual Presgence, "Preliminarily"® 


Spiritual Commmity in a church or in consequence of 8wch a full 
manifestation If the church has lost its power of mediating, but the 
effects of its previous vower are latontly rresrt in a eulture and 
keep the s8elftranscendence of the cultural production alive, This 
implies that the divine Spirit is not bound to the media he has 
created, the churches (ana/ medig, word and 8acraments), but that 
the free impact of the divine Spirit on &s culture prepares for a 
religious commmity or is received because 8vch a community has pre- 
pared human heings for the reception of the Spiritual impact. 

On this basis one can establish g8ome principles concerning the 
relation of religion and culture, The first principle is given with 


the freedom of the Spirit and s8ays that the problem max (of) 


+ religion and culture is not identical with the problems of the relation 


of the churches and culture, One could call it the prineiple of the 
opirituality of the secular, This, of course, does not mean that the 
8ecular as 8vch is Spirituel, but it does mean that it is open to the 
impact of the Spirit without necesss8ry mediation by a church, The 
practical consequences of this "emancipation of the secular" which 
was implied in the words and acts of Jegus and was rediscovered by 
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the Reformation are far reaching, They are in a definitive conflict 
with those public utterances by writers, public speakers and ministers 
that in order to overcome the often destructive ambiguities of culture 
religion" mast be strengthened, Such declarations are especially 
offensive, when they introduce religion not for its own 8ake but for 
the s8ake of gaving an empty or decaying culture and by doing 80, 
gaving a particular nation, Even if the offensiveness of using the 
ultimate as tool for something non-ultimate is turned doin, the mis- 
take remains that the Divine Spirit is bound to religion in order to 
exercise its impact on a culture, This "misteke" is actually the 
gemonic identification of churches with the Spiritual Commmity and 
an attempt to limit the freedom of the Spirit by the absolute claim 
of a religious group, The principle of the "emancipation of the 
Secular" refers even to movements, groups and individuals who are not 
only on the 8ecular pole of the ambiguities of religion but who are 
openly hostile to the churches, and beyond this to religion itself 

in all its forms, including Christianity, The Spirit can and often 
has become manifest in 8uch groups, e.g. in the form of awakening 

the soccial conscience or in the form of giving to man a deeper 8ulf- 
understanding or in breaking the bondage under ecclesiastically 8ustein- 
ed 8uperstitions, In this way the Spiritual Presence has used anti- 
religious media, not only to transform a gecular culture, but als 

the churches on the opposite pole, Protestentiem, in the 8elfcritical 
pover of the Protestant Principle, is able to acknowledge the freedom 


of the Spirit from the churches, even the Protestant churches, 
The 8econd principle determining the relation of religion and 
__eu] ture is the prineiple of convergence between the holy and the 
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8ecular,” This converging trend is the explanation of the fact, 
referred to, that the latent effect of the Spiritual Presence is 
coming from and driving towards a manifestation of it in a historical 
community, a church, The 8ecular 8stands under the rule of all life 
which we have called its 8elftrayscending function, transcending 
itself in the vertical line, The 8ecular is, as we have 8een, the 


res8ult of a resistance against the actualisation of vertical 8elf- 


transcendence (however 8trongly it exercises horizontal 8elftranscendence, 


dynamics over against form), This resistance is in itself ambiguous, 
It prevents the finite to be gwallowed by the infinite, It makes the 
actualisetion of its potentialities possible., And, above all, it 
produces the opposition against ecclesiastical claims to represent the 
transcendent directly and exclusively, In this sense the 8ecular is 
the necess8ary corrective of the holy, But it itself drives towards the 
holy, It cannot resist indefinitely the function of gelftranscendence 
which 1s present in every life however 8ecularized it may be, For 
the resistance against it produces the emptiness and meaningles8ness 
which characterizes the finite, if cut off from the infinite, It pro- 
duces the exhaustible, s8elfrejecting life which is driven to the 
question of an inexhaustible life above itself and 80 into selftranscen- 
dence, The 8ecular is driven towards union with the holy, a union 
which actually is a reunion, because the holy and the 8ecular belong 
to each other, 

For the holy cannot exist without the seculer either. If it 
tries, in the name of the ultimate concern it expresses, to igolate 
itself it either falls into 8elfcontradictions or it becomes empty in 


the opposite way of the 8ecular, The 8elfcontradiction of the holy, 
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attempting to be without the s8ecular is, that every attempt mast use 
culture in all its 8ecular forms, from language to cognition and 
expression and from the technical act to personal and communal 8e1f- 
production, The simplest proposition in which the holy tries to 
180late itself acainst the secular is 8ecular in its form, But if 

the holy wants to avoid this problem it mast become 8ilent and empty of 
all finite contents, thus ceasing to be a genuine possibility of a 
finite being, The holy wants to fill the "world," the realm of the 
8ecular with holiness, It will take the 8ecular into the life of 
ultimate concern, The experience of the Spiritual Presence reveals its 
universal claim on everything that is, But this claim 1s resisted by 
the claim of the 8ecular to stand upon itself. So we have claim and 
counterclaim, and in actuality the convergent movement of the one 
towards the other, This is expressed in the principle of the conver- 
gence of the holy and the 8ecular, 

Both principles are rooted in a third, that of the "mutual 
immanence of religion and culture," TI have expressed this principle 
frequently in the statement that religion is the 8ubstance of culture 
and culture the form of religion, We have pointed to it in the 
dis8cussion of the essential relation of morality, culture and religion, 
At this point we mast only restate that religion cannot express itself 
even in a meaningful 8silence without culture from which It takes all 


forms of meaningful expression, And we mist restate that culture - 


- 


loses its depth «nd inesthkmability) without the ultimacy of the 
RF, 7 6 > ; 


With these principles in mind we now turn to an analysis of the 
humanist idea, its ambiguities and the question of its relation to the 
Spiritusl Pregence. 
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2, Humaniem and the idea of theonony 


In the discussion of the humanist aim of the se1f-production of 


1ife we asked the question, into what the guidance towards this aim 
actually guides, The development of all human potentialities, the 
principle of humanism, does not indicate in which direction they 
ghall be developed, This is especially clear in the very term 
education which points to a "leading out,” namely out of the state 
of crudeness, but does not say into what one hall be led by educe- 


tlon, We indicated that "imitiation" into the mystery of being 


could be one part of this aim, namely the part in which the education 
through and for (fheoria) 1s done, But there is als the part in wh&tch 


the education through and for rages) takes place, Here the aim of 
education is the leading into a commmmity in which the mystery of 


1ife is the determining principle of the 1ife in the commmity. In 


both cases the idea of hujanism is transcended without being denied, 


The example of education and the necessity, appearing in it, to 
transcend humanism drive towards a more embracing consideration, 
namely the question what happens to culture as a whole under the 
impact of the Spiritual Presence, The ansver I want to give is 
gummed up in the term "theonomy,” One could also 8peak of the 
Spiri tuslity of culture, But this would give the impression that 
eulture 8hould be dlacatond into religion, which certainly is not 
intended, More adequate would be the term 8elftranscendence of 
culture; but 8ince this 1s a general function of 1ife, which under 
the dimension of s8pirit appears as religion, another term for the 
8e1ftranscendence of culture (and another for the 861ftranscendence 
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of morality) is desirable. On the basis of my religious-80cialis Ay 
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experience and theory I keep the term theonomy, It has been explained 
before, and It will be used again in the last part of the system. 


At this point theonomy 8hall describe the state of eulture under the 


{mpact of the Spiritual Presence, The 7! © 1105 (law), effective in it, is 
the directedness of the s8elfproduction of life under the dimension 
of the s8pirit towards the ultimate in being and meaning, It is 
certainly unfortunate that the term theo-nomy can insinuate the 8ub=- 
Jection of a culture to divine laws, imposed from outside and mediat- 
ed by a church, But this disadvantage is smaller than those connected 
with the other terms, and it is balanced by the possibility of using 
the word heteronomy for a 8ituation in which a law from outside, a 8strange 
law (het tros ADM 05) 18 imposed and destroys the autonomy of 
EZ eul tural 8elfproduction, the <@ ul os 7 OM 05 the inner law of production, 
Out of the relation of theonomy to heteronomy (and autonomy) it 
becomes obvious that the idea of a theonomous culture does not 
imply any imposition from outside, Theonomous culture is Spirit- 
getermingd and -directed culture, and Spirit fulfills 8pirit, instead 
of breaking it, The idea of theonomy is not anti-humanistic, but it 
turns the humanistic indefiniteness about the where-to into a direction 
which transcends every particular human aim, 

Theonomy can characterize a whole culture and give a key to the 
interpretation of history (see below). Theonomous elements can 1ie 
in conflict with a rising heteronomy, ©,.8., of ecclesiastical or 
political provenience, and emmocrkexaunahabointeoctmnrrammbcknzfc 
mnttrrdurctioctuxtfoontftiooncnmnis can be defeated and guppressed 
(as in the late middle ages), They can 1ie in conflict with a 
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victoriens autonomy, e.g, of rationalistic or nationalistic provenience, 


—and can be pushed into the underground of a culture (as in the 18th and 
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19th centuries), they may be able to produce a balance between 
heteronomous and autonomous trends (as in the 12th and 13th centuries). 
But theonomy can never be completely vietorilous, as it never can be 
completely removed, Its vietory is always fragmentary because of the 
existential estrangement underlying human history; and its defeat is 
always limited by the fact that human nature is es8sentially theonompus, 
ineluding man's relatedness to the ultimate in all his acts of 8elf- 
production, 

It is difficult to give general characteristics of a theonomous 
eulture besides its particular functions. But one may point to the 
following qualities of theonomy which are derived from its very 
nature, First of all, the style, the overall form of theonomous 
works of cultural 8elfproduction, expresses the ultimacy of meaning even 
in the most limited bearers of meaning -- a painted flower, a family 
habit, a technical tool, a form of 8ccial intercourse, the vision of 
an historical figure, an epritemotoguenl theory, a political document, 
etc. None of these things is unconsecreated in a theonomous situation, 
consecrated perhaps by a church, but certainly consecrated in the 
way it is experienced even without external consecration, 

In making 8uch 8statements one should be aware of the fact that 
the image of theonomy one develops is never independent of a concrete 
historical 8ituation which is s|een as a 8ymbol of a theonomons culture, 
Much of the enthusiasm of the Romantics for the middle ages is rooted 
in this transformation of parts of the past into symbols of theonomy, 
The Romanties, of course, were wrong in the moment in which they 
understood a theonomous 8ituation not 8ymbolically but empirically. 

Then their historically untenable and almost ridiculous glorification 
of 8ome periods of the past s8tarted., But if the past is taken as the 


model of a future! thenomy 4t 1s taken 8ymbolically and not empirically, 
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The first quality of a theonomous culture is that it commmicates the 
experience of holiness, of something ultimate in being and meaning, 
in all its productions, 

The 8econd quality is the unbroken affirmation of the autonomous 
forms of the productive process, Theonomy would be broken in the 
moment in which a valid logical coneclusion would be rejected in the 
name of the ultimate to which theonomy points; and the s8ame is true in 
all other activities of eultural productivity: There is no theonomy 
where a valid demand of justice is rejected in the name of the holy 
or where a valid act of personal 8elfdetermination is prevented by 
a 8acred tradition, or where a nev 8style of ariaovits productivity is 
guppressed in the name of as8wmedly eternal forms of expressiveness. 
Theonomy is distorted into heteronomy in all these examples; the 
element of autonomy in it is broken, the freedom which characterizes 
the human 8pirit as well as the divine Spirit is repress8ed, And then 
it may happen that autonomy breaks through the 8uppressive forces of 
heteronomy and throws away not ad de but also theonomy, 

This 8ituation leads to the third characteristic of theonomy, 
namely its permanent s8struggle against both and independent heteronomy 
and an independent autonomy, Theonomy is prior to both of them; they 
are elements within it, but theonomy, at the same time, is posterior 
to both of them; they tend to be reunited in the theonomy from which 
they come, Theonomy is both, preceding and following the contrasting 
elements it containsgg The process in which this happens can be degs- 
eribed in the following way: the original theonomous union is left 
behind by the rise of autonomous trends which necessarily lead to a 
reaction of the heteronomous element, Without the 1iberation of autonomy 
from the bondage to an "archaic? mythologically founded theonomy, the 
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culture could not develop its potentialities, Only after their 1iberg- 
tion from the uniting myth and the theonomous 8state of consciousness, 
philosophy and the 8ciences, poetry and the other arts could appear, 
But if they reach their independence, they lose their transcendent 
foundation, which Rave then depth, unity, ultimate meaning, And, 
therefore, the reaction of heteronomy starts: the experience of the 
ultimate, as expressed in the religious tradition reacts against the 
produets of an unbound autonomy, This reaction easily appears as a 
8imple negation of autonomous creativity, and as an attempt to s8uppress 
the justifiled demands of truth, expressiveness, humanity and justice, 
But this is not the whole 8tory, In the questionable form of 
heteronomous reactions against cultural autonomy a justified warning 
against the loss of being and meaning in it is expressed, If e.g. a 
gcientific theory with a high degree of probability is rejected in the 
name of a religiously consecrated tradition one mas8t find out pre- 
cisely what is rejected, If it is the theory itself, a heteronomous 
attack on the idea of truth takes place and has to be resisted in the 
power of the Spirit. If, however, it is an underlying metaphysical -- 
and ultimately religious -- as88umption which is attacked in the name 

of religion, the situation has ceased to be a conflict between heteronomy 
and autonomy and it has become a confrontation of two ultimates 

which may lead to a conflict between religious attitudes but not a 
conflict between autonomy and heteronomy. 

The permanent struggle between autonomous independence and heter- 
onomous reaction leads to the quest for a new theonomy, in particular 
gituations and in the depth of the cultural consciousness generally, 

This quest is answered by the impact of the Spiritual Presence on culture. 
Wherever this impact is offecitve, them is created, And wherever there 


is theonomy, traces of the impact of the Spiritual Presence are visible, 
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The Spiritual Presence drives towards the conquest of the 
ambiguities of culture by creating theonomous forms in the different 
realms of the cultural 8elfproduction of 1ife. In order to 8how 
these forms I have to refer to the enumeration of cultural ambiguities, 
given before, and to indicate what happens to them under the impact 
of the Spiritual Presence. But this must be preceded by a discussion 
of the basic ambiguity which has appeared, more or less obviously, 
jn all cultural functions, the cleavage of subject and object, and 
of the way in which it is conquered under the impact of the Spiritual 
Pres8ence., Is there a general theonomous answer to the question of 
gubject against object? Philosophers, mystics, lovers, 8eekers for 
intoxication, even for death, have tried to conquer this cleavage. In 
gOme ># m___ the Spiritual Presence is manifest; in others 
the deapaired>and often demonic desire to escape the cleavage by 
e8caping reality is visible, Psychology has become aware of this 
problem: the unconscious degire to return to the mother's womb or 
to the\devouring womb of nature or to the protective womb of contempor- 
ary 8ociety, are expressions of the will to dissolve one's subjectivity 


into something trans-subjective, which is not objective (othervise 


1t would reinstate the s8ubject), but lies beyond 8ubjectivity and 
obJectivity, The most pertinent answers have been given by two 
gomehow related phenomena: Mysticism and eros, Mysticism anorers 
with the description of a state of mind in which the "universe of 
discourse®" has disappeared, but the experiencing 8elf is 8still aware 
of this disappearance, Only in eternal fulfillment the 8ubject 
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(and consequently the object) dis8appears completely, Historical man 
can only anticipate in a fragmentary way the ultimate fulfillment 
3n which subject ceases to be subject, and gvembagity ceaces to be 
object, ro 

A 8imilar phenomenon is human love, The separation of the lover 


and beloved is the most conspicuous and painful expression of the 


gubJect-object cleavage of finitude. The subject of love never is 
able to penetrate fully into the object of love and love remains 
unfulfilled; and necessarily 80, for if it ever were fulfilled it 
would eliminate the lover as well as the loved; this paradox shows 
the human situation and with it the question to which theonomy, 

as the creation of the Spiritual Presence, gives the ansver, 

The gubject-object-cleavage underlies language, Our enmeration 
of its ambiguities as poverty in richness, particularity in universal- 
ity, enabling and preventing communication, being open to expression 
and to the distortion of expresstion, etc, can be sunmed up in the 
ambiguous s8ituation that no language is possible without the subject- 
object cleavage, and that language is continuously brought to 8elf- 
agefeat by this very cleavage, In theonomy language is fragmentarily 
1iberated from the bondage to the 8ubject-object xi 8cheme, It 
reaches moments in which it becomes a bearer of the Spirit i 
the union of him who speaks with that of which is 8poken in an act of 
linguistic 8elftranscemdence, The word which bears the Spirit does 
n#% grip an object opposite to the speaking s8ubject, but it witnesses 
to the s8ublimity of life beyond 8ubject and object. It witnesses, 

It expres8es, it gives voice to what transcends the gaz 8ubject- 
obJect 8trueture, One of the ways in which this happens is the 


creation of the symbol., While the ordinary 8ymbol is open to an 
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Interpretation which throws it back into the subjJect-object scheme, 
the Spirit-created 8ymbol overcomes this possibility and with it the 
ambiguities of language, Here we are at the point where the term 
Word of God receives its final justification and characterisation, 
Word of God is the Spirit-determined human word, As 8vech it is not 
bound to a particular revelatory event, Christian or non-Christian, 

it is not bound to religion in the narrower 8ense of the term, it 

148 not tf#ed up with a 8special content or a special form, It appears 
wherever the Spiritual Presence imposes itself on an individual or 

a group, Language, under 8uch impact, is beyond poverty and abundance, 
A few words become great words! This is the ever-repeated experience 
of mankind with the holy literature of a particular religion or of a 
theonomous culture, But the experience trespasses the "Holy Scriptures" 
of a particular religion, In all literature and every use of language 
the Spiritual Presence can eras him who 8peaks and elevate his words 
to the state of bearers of the Spirit, conquering the ambiguity of 
poverty and abundance, In the same way it conquers the ambiguities 

of particularity and universality, Every language is particular be- 
cause it expresses a particular encounter with reality, but the lang- 
uage which is bearer of the Spirit is at the same time universal 
because It transcends the particular encounter which it expres8es 


3n the direction of what is universal, the Logos, the criterion of 


every particular logos, The Spiritual Presence ns oo the 
ambiguity of the indefiniteness of language, Iddefiniteness is 
unavoidable in every ordinary 8peech because of the infinite distance 
between the language-forming 8ubject (collective or individual) 

and the inexhaustible object (every object) it tries to grasp, The 
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word, determined by the Spiritual Presence, does not try to grasp 

an ever escaping object, but it expresses a union between the in- 
exhaustible 8ubJect and the inexhaustible object in a 8ymbol which is 
by its very nature indefinite and definite at the same time, It 
leaves the potentialities of both 8ides of the symbol-producing 
encounter open -- it is indefinite in this sense, but it excludes 
other symbols (and any ani arbitrariness of 8ymbolism) because of the 
unique character of the encounter, One more example of the power of 
the Spiritual Presgence to conquer the ambiguities of language may be 
given: the ambiguity of its commmicative and anticommmicative 
pos8s8ibilities, Since language cannot penetrate to the very center 

of the other 8e1f it is always a mixture of revealing and hiding; and 
out of the quality of hiding the possibilities of intentiemally 
hiding, of 11e, deception, distortion, emptying of language, follows, 
The Spirit-determined word reaches the center of the other one, but 
not in terms of definitions or ecircumscriptions of finite objects 

or finite 8ubjectivity (e.g. emotions), but it reaches the center 

of the other one by uniting the center of the speaker and the listener 
in the transcendent unity, Where there is Spirit, there estrangment 
in terms of language is overcome, -- as the 8ymbolic story of Pentecost 
tells, And If it is overcome the possibility of bending the language 
against its natural] meaning is also overcome, in all these respects 
one could 8ay that the ambiguities of the human word are conquered 

by that human word which becomes divine Word, 

The divine Spirit overcoming the ambiguities of cognition, must 
conquer the cleavage between eubjJect and object even more drestically 
than in the cage of language, The cleavage appears e.g, in the fact 
that every cognitive act must use abstract concepts, thus disregarding 
the concreteness of the gituation, that it must give a partial ansver, 
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although "the truth is the whole" (Hegel), and that it must use 


patterns of conceptualisation and argumentation which fit only the 


realm of objects and their relation to each other, This necessity 
cannot be dismissed on the level of finite relations; 80 the question 
aris8es whether there are other relations in which the wholeness of the 
truth can be reached and the "demonry of abstraction®" can be overcome. 
Tt cannot be done in the dialectical way of Hege] who claimed to have 
the whole by combining all parts in a consistent s8ystem., In doing 

80 he became, in a conspicuous way, the vietim of the ambiguities of 
abstraction (without reaching the totality he aspired)., The divine 
Spirit{// reaches both the totality and the concrete, not by avoiding 
universals -- otherwise no cognitive fact would be possible -- but 

by using them as vehicles only for the elevation of the partial and 
concrete to the eternal in which totality as well as uniqueness are rooted. 
Religious knowledge is knowledge of s8omething particular in the light 
of the eternal and of the eternal in the light of gomething particular, 
In this kind of knowledge the ambiguities of 8ubjectivity as well as 
obJectivity are overcome; it is a selftranscending cognition which comes 
out of the center of the totality and im leads back to it. The impact 
of the Spiritual Fresence is also manifest in the method of theonomous 
cognition, Within the 8structure of s8ubject-object-8eparation 
observation and conclusion are the way in which the 8ubject tries to 
grasp the object, remaining always strange to it and never able to be 
a88ured about its 8veccess, To the degree in which the 8ubject-object 
gtructure is overcome, observation is replaced by participation (which 
3ncludes observation) and conclusion is replaced by insight (which 
includes conelusions), Such insight on the basis of participation 
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is not a method which can be used at will, but it is a state of being 
elevated to what we have called the transcendent unity, Such Spirit- 
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determined cognition is "Revelation", just as a Spirit-determined 
language is "Word of God," 


And as "Word of God" is not restricted to 
the Holy Seriptures, 80 "Revelation" is not restricted to the revelatory 
experiences on which all actual relgions are based, The acknowledgment 
of this s8ituation lies behind the assertion of many theologians 
of the classical tradition, Catholics and Protestants, that in the 
wisdom of 8ome non-Christian wise men the divine Wisdom, the Logos 
was present; and the presence of the Logos meant for them -=- as for 
US —- Spiritual Freg8ence, Wisdom can be distinguished from ordinary 
knowledge (sapientia from scientia) by the character of Wisdom to 
manifest itself beyond the cleavage of s8ubject and object. The 
Biblical imagery describing Wisdom and Logos being "with" God and "with" 
men, makes this point quite obvious, Theonomous knowledge is Spirit- 
determined Wisdom, But as the Spirit determined language of theonomy 
does not remove the language which is determined by the cleavage 
between 8ubject and object, 80 Spirit-determined cognition does not 
contradict the knowledge which is gained within the 8ubject-object- 
structure of encountering reality, Theonomy never contradicts 
autonomously produced knowledge, but it contradicts a knowledge which 
claims to be autonomous but is actually the result of a distorted 
theonomy , 

The aesthetic function of man's cultural s8elfproduction s8hovs 
the s8ame problem as language and cognition: in seeking for expressive- 
ne88s in its creations it hits the question, PI” 290 express, 
the 8ubjJect or the object. { But before 8eeking for a theonomous answer 
to this question, another one arises, the res tion of man as 8elf- 
integrating personality to the whole realm of aesthetic expression, 
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the problem of aestheticiem, It is, like the preceding question, 
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rooted in the subject-objJect 8structure of finite being, The s8ubject 


can transform any obJect into "nothing (more) than an object" by using 


o\ 
it for itself, instead of trying to enter it for reunion of the separated. 


The aesthetic function -- whether preartistic or artistic -- produces 
images which are objects of aesthetic enjoyment, The enjoyment is 
based on the expressive power of an aesthetic product even if the 
gubJect-matter expressed is ugly or terrifying, The enjoyment of 
aesthetically produced images, whether preartistic or artistic, 1s 

in agreement with the productivity of the spirit. But aestheticiam, 
while accepting the enjoyment, withdraws from participation, The 
\mpact of the Spiritual Presence makes aestheticism impossIible, 
because it unites 8ubject and object.) Obviously we mist answer$ 
neither the one nor the other, Subject and object mast be united in 
a theonomous creation of the Spiritual Presence in the aesthetic 
function, This quest has bearing on the valuation of the different 
artistic s8styles, In each of them the relation of 8ubject and object 
48 different, So the question aries whether there is a style which 
18 more theonomous than others, or which is theonomous over against 
others, TIt is very difficult to make 8uch a statement, but it mist be 
made, An analogy from the cognitive function is the question which 
u8ually is asked in the form whether a philosophy (e.g. the Platonic, 
he Aristotelian, the Stoic, the Kantian) has more theonomous potential- 
ity than the others, This question must be answered and always has 
been answered by the actual work of the theologians, who used the one 
or the other of those philosophies in the conviction that it is most 
adequate to the human s8ituation and most able to produce a theology, 


But it 8eems to me impossible to do it in terms of an enumeration of 
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8gtyles, Not styles but stylistic elements can be distinguished in 
relation to the question of theonomy, This is obvious, considering 

the fact that no concrete style can be imitated as long as there 1s 

the will to original artistic expression, One can s8stand within a 
stylistic tradition, but one cannot change from one tradition to another 
at will, (This is the 8ame 8ituation as it exists in relation to 
theonomous philosophy, No philosophical system can be repeated by 


an independently producing philosopher, But everyone takes over 


elements from predecesscrs; and there are certainly elements which 


have more theonomous potentialities than others, But for the search 

for truth it is decisive that under the principle of autonomy, all 

potentialities of man's cognitive encounter with reality are developed. ) 
With respect to stylistic elements (which reappear in all historical 


styles) one can distinguish the realistis, the idealistic and the 
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expressionistic element, Each of them appears in every 8tyle, but 

ons of the elements is normally predominant, From the point of view 

of theonomy one can 8ay the expressionistic element is most able to 
express the selftranscendence of life in the vertical line, It breaks 
through the s8urface of the horizontal movement and it can 8how the 
Spiritual Presence in s8ymbols of broken finitugs, This is the reasn 
why most of the great religious art in all periods was determined 

by the TEOELEnIEy element in its stylistic expression., When the 
naturalistic and idealistic elements are predominant, the finite is either 
accepled in its finitude (though not copied) or it 1s  - its 
oeSontial pkg but not in their existential disruption and 
duttanC Neturaliem, 1f predominant (as) a 8tyle, produces the 
element of acceptance, idealism the element of anticipation, expression- 
18m the element of break-through into the |certical, It is the gemainely 
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theonomous element, 
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The basic ambiguity of 8ubjJect and object expresses itself in 
relation to the technical activity of man in the conflicts caused 
by the unlimited possibilities of the technical progress and the 
1imits of his finitude in adapting himself to the reeults of his own 
productivity, The ambiguity of 8ubject and object expresses itself 
also on the productions of means for ends which themselves become 
means without an ultimate end, and it expresses itself in the technical 
transformation of parts of nature into things which are only things, 
namely technical objects, If one asks what theonomy could mean in 
relation to these ambiguities, or more precisely, how the split 
between s8ubject and object can be overcome in this realm of complete 
objJectivation, the answer can only be: by producing objects which can 
receive 8ubjective qualities; by determining all means towards an 
ultimate end, and by. doing 1imiting man's unlimited freedom to go 
beyond the given. Under the impact of the Spiritual Presence even 
the technical processes can be theonomous and the 8plit between the 
gubjJect and the object of technical activity can be overcome, For 
the Spirit no thing is only a thing, It is a bearer of form and mean=- 
ing and, therefore, a possible object of "eros." This is true even 
of the tools from the most primitive hammer to the most refined 
computer, As in the earliest periods in which they were bearers of 
fetish-powers, 80 they can be considered and artistically valuated 
today as new embodiments of the power of being itself. This "eros" 
towards the technical "Cestalt" is a way An)which a theonomous relation 


to technology can be achieved, One can observe s8uch eros in the 


—_ relation of children and adults to technical "Gestalten" like 
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ghips, cars, planes, furnitures, impressive machines, factory buildings, 
etc, If the eros to these objects is not spoiled by competitive or 
mercenary interests, it has a theonomous character, The technical 
object — the only complete "thing" within the universe is not in 
e88ential conflict with theonomy, But It 1s a strong factor in 

causing the ambiguities of culture and needs 8ublimation by eros and 
art, 

The 8econd problem which demands a theonomous 80lution is the 
4ndetermined freedom of producing means for ends which become means 
again, and 80 on, without limit, Theonomous culture includes tech- 
nical 8e1flimitation, Possibilities are not only benefits they are als 
temptations, The desire to actualize them can lead to emptiness and 
to destruction, Both consequences are presently visible, 

The first one has been 8een and denounced for a long time, It 
is the business-and advertisement-supported drives towards the produc- 
tion of what is called the "gadget." Not the gadget itself is the 
evil, but the gearing of a whole economy towards it and the repression 
of the question of an ultimate end of all production of technical 


goods, Under the impact of the Spiritual Presence this question is 


get free and may revolutionize. the attitude towards technical possibili- 


ties in s|ch a way that the actual production will be changed, This, 
of course, cannot be done from outside by ecclesiastical or quasi- 


religious political authorities, limiting the freedom of following up 


technical possibilities; it can only be done by influencing the attitude 


of those for whom the production is done -=- as the advertisers well 
know, The Divine Spirit cutting out of the vertical direction 
into the unlimited running ahead in the horizontal line drives towards 
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a technical production which is s8ubjJected to the ultimate end of all 
1ife-processes, eternal life, 

Even more difficult is the problem caused by the unlimited 
po8s8ibilities of technical production, if the consequences are almost 
4nescapably destructive, These consequences have become visible 
gince the second world war and have produced 8strong emotional and 
moral reactions in most people, above all in those who are mainly 
responsible for the technical "structures of destruction, " the atomic 
weapons, which, according to the nature of the demonic, cannot be 
rejected and cannot be accepted, Therefore the reaction of these 
men 88 well as of the whole population to the demonic character implied 
in the grandiose technical possibilities of the atomic discoveries, 

18 8plit. Under the impact of the Spiritual Pres8ence the destructive 
8ide of that human possibility will be "banned" (the germ of the 

book of "Revelations" for the preliminary conquest of the demonic). This 
"ban" again is not a matter of authoritarian restriction of the 
technical possibilities, But it is a change in attitude, a change 

4n the will to produce things which are in their very nature ambiguous 
and possibly 8truetures of destruetion. Without the Spiritual Pres- 
ence no 80lution is imaginable, because on the horizontal level the 
ambiguity of production and destruetion cannot be conquered, not even 
fragmentarily, In realizing this, one nust consider that the Spirit- 
ual Presence is not bound to the religious realm (in the narrover 8ense 
of religion), but that it can be effective through outspoken foes of 
religion and Christianity, 

From the discussion of the technical function of culture and its 
ambiguities, we turned to the personal (and commanal) function, and 


the ambiguities of s8e1f-determination, other-determination, and personal 


participation, In all three cases it is split between 8abject and object, 


P 


7 T5 as in all cultural functions) is the necessary condition as well 
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as the unescapable cause of ambiguities, The ambiguity of 8elf- 
determination is rooted in the fact that the elf as subject and the 
8e1f as object are 8plit and that the self as subject tries to determine 
the elf as object in a direction from which the sel1f as subject is 
estranged itself, The "good will" is only ambiguously good just 
because it 1s not united with the self as object which it is s8upposed 
to direct, No centered 8e1f under the conditions of existence is 

fully identical with itself., The Spiritual Fresence, whenever it takes 
hold of a centered person, re-establishes his identity, unambiguous- 

1y though fragmentarily., The "earch for identity" which is a geruine 
problem of the present generation is actually the search for the Spirit- 
ual Fresence, because the split of the self into a controlling 8ub- 

Ject and a controlled object can be overcome only from the vertical 
direction, out of which reunion is given and not commanded, The self 
which has found his identity is the self of him who is "accepted" as 

a unity in s8spite of his disunity, 

The 8plit between 8ubject and object also produces the ambiguities 
of educating and guiding another person, In both activities it is 
necessary though impossible to find a way between selfrestriction and 
ge1fimposition on the side of the educator or guide, Complete 8elf- 
restriction, as exemplified in some types of progressive schools, leads 
to complete ineffectiveness, The object is not asked a with 
the s8ubject in a common content, but he is left alone -- object to 
himself and to the ambiguities discussed before. And the subject, 
instead of educating or guiding, remains an irrelevant observer, The 
opposite attitude removes the object of education and guidance by 


transforming him into an object without s8ubjectivity, therefore unable 
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to be educated to his own fulfillment or guided towards his ultimate 
aim, He can only be managed by indoctrination, commands, tricks, 
Thrain-washing," etc., in extreme cages, as concentration camps, 

by methods of dehumanisation which deprive him of his subjectivity 
by depriving him of the biological and psychological conditions of 
existing as a person, They trans66rm him into a perfect example of 
the principle of conditioned reflexes, The Spirit 1iberates both 
from mere gubJectivity and from mere objectivity, Under the impact 
of the Spiritual Presence the educational impact creates theonomy in 
the personal development, a direction towards the ultimate which 
gives independence of external influence, without producing internal 
chaos, It belongs to the very nature of the Spirit, that it unites 
dreedom and norm, the divine ground and the divine form. If the 
educational or guiding communion between person and person is raised 
beyond itself by the Spiritual Presence, the "third" above subject and 
object makes educating and guiding possible. The split between a 
gubject and an object in both relations is fragmentarily conquered 
and humanity fragmentarily reached, 

This is also the 80lution of other encounters between person and 
person and the ambituities following from their mitual estrangement, 
The other one is the 8stranger, who, however, is stranger only in dis- 
guise, Actually he is an estranged part of oneself. Therefore one's 
own humanity can be realized only in reunion with him -- a reunion 
which is also decisive for the realization of his humanity, In the 
horizontal line this leads to two possible but equally ambiguous 
golutions: the attempt to overcome the 8plit between the subject 


and object in a person-to=-person encounter (whereby each of the 
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persons is both, 8ubject and object) can be attempted in two ways, by 
gurrendering oneself to the other one or by taking the other one into 
oneself, Both ways are contimously tried, in many degrees of pre- 
dominance of the one or the other element and both ways are failures 
because they destroy what they want to unite, the persons, Again it 
is the vertical dimension out of which the answer comes: both s1des 
in the encounter belong to what transcends them both, the Spiritual 
Pres8ence, Neither 8urrender nor 8ubjection are adequate means of 
reaching the other one, He cannot be reached directly at all. He 
can be reached only through that which elevates him above the inclusion 
of his 8elfrelatedness., Sartre's statements about the mutual obJectiva- 
tion of human beings in all of their encounters cannot be refuted 
except in the vertical dimension, Only through the impact of the 
Spiritual Presence the 8hell of selfseclusion from everyone who may 
break into it is pierced, The stranger who is an estranged part of 
oneself has ceased to be a stranger if he is experienced as coming from 
the s8ame ground from which oneself comes, Theonomy 8aves humanity 


in every human encounter, 


— — —— 


In the comminal realm too the gap between subject and object 
leads to a large amount of ambiguities, We have referpBed to ome of 
them, and we mist now show what happens to them under the impact of the 
Spiritual Pres8ence, Where there is Spirit there they are conquered, 
though fragmentarily, The first problem, following from the establish- 
ment of any kind of community, is its exclusiveness, which corresponds 
to the limitation of its inclusiveness, As every friendship excludes 
the inmmerable others with whom there is no friendship, 80 every 
tribe, class, town, nation, civilization excludes all those who do 
not belong to it, The justice of eocial cohesion implies the injustice 
of 8ocial rejection, Under the impact of the Spiritual Pregence two 
things happen in which the injustice within communal justice is fragmen=- 
tarily conquered: the churches, insofar as they represent the Spiritual 
Community, are transformed out of religious communities with demonic 
exclusiveness into a holy community with universal inclusiveness 
without losing their identity. The indirect effect this has on the 
8ecular communities is the one 8ide of the impact of the Spiritual 
Presence oy realm, The other 1s the direct effect the Spirit 
has on the understanding and actualising of the idea of justice, 

The ambiguity of cohesion and rejection is conquered by the creation 

of more embracing unities in which those who are rejected by the un- 
avoidable exclusiveness of any concrete group are included in a larger 
group -=- into mankind as the largest group, On this basis the family 
exclusiveness is fragmentarily overcome by friendship inclusIveness, 
and the friendship rejection by acceptance in local communities, and the 
class exclusiveness by national inclusiveness, etc, This is, of course, 
a continuous struggle of the Spiritual Presence, not only against 


exclusiveness but als0 against an inclusiveness which disintegrates 
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gerx:2ine commnity and deprives it of its identity (as e,g. in ome 
exx>ression of mnass gociety.) 

This example leads inmediately to another of the ambiguities of 
jan==tice, that of inequality, IK Justice implies equality; but equality 
or what is es8entially unequal is as mich injustice as inequality of 
whemz © is essentially equal, Under the impact of the Spiritual Presence 
(wFAzAIch is the same as 8aying: determined by faith and love), the 
ul EE Imate equality of everyone who is called to the Spiritual Commmity 
iS z2xnited with the preliminary inequality which is rooted in the S8elf- 
ac tTuaualisation of the individual as individual. Everyone has his own 
ade == Tiny, based partly on the given conditions of his existence, pertly 
OTS HRhis freedom to react in a centered way to the s8ituation and the 
ai EE EFerent elements in it, as provided by his destiny, The ultimate 
eqt=aEaality, however, cannot be separated from the existential inequality; 
th = latter is under a contimous Spiritual judgement, because it tends 
TS PToduce 8sccial situations In which the ultimate equality becomes 
ir—Iisible and ineffective, Although it was more under the influence of 
SOic philosophy than under the influence of the Christian ehurches/ 
tFzx==zTt the injustice of slavery was reduced in its dehumanizing power, 
it was and is the Spiritual Presence which did 80 through the philosophers 
oF Stoic proveniance, But here als0 the struggle of the Spirit against 
tFzx << ambiguities of {raved is not only directed towards communal in- 
ecxz2iality but also towards forms of communal equality in which es8ential 
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(ed), e.g. in the principle of equal education 
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i3x= equality is disregard 
1zxmz Aa mass society, Such education is injustice against those whose 
ctF=erisma is their ability to break through the conformity of an 
ecxwwmnali:zing culture, The Spiritual Presence affirms with the affirmation 
oX The ultimate equality of all men the polarity of reletive equality 


azx<cIi relative inequality in the actual Egonmunal life, The theonomous 
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golution of the ambiguities of equality produces to the degrees In which 
genuine theonomy Is created unambiguous, though fragmentary, 

Most cons8picuous amongst the ambiguities of community is that of 
leadership and power, Tt also shows most obviously the subject=-object 
SP1it as the source of the ambiguities, Because of the lack of a 
physiological centeredness as we have it in the individual person, in 
the community, centeredness, as far as it is possIible at all, must 
be created by a ruling group which itself is repres8ented by an individual 
ruler, In the individual ruler psycos8omatic centeredness embodies 
communal centeredness, He represents the center; but he is not the 
center in the way in which his own self is the center of his whole 
being, The ambiguities of justice which follow from this ambiguity 
of communal centeredness are rooted in the unavoidable fact that the 
ruler and the ruling group actualize their own power of being when 
they actualize the power of being of the whole gommunity they rep=- 
res8ent, Tyranny which pervades all s8ystems of power, even the most 
1iberal ones, is the one consequence of this highly ambiguous 8structure 
of 80cial power, The other consequence, resulting from opposition 
against the implications of power, is a poverless 14beralism or 
anarchism, which usvally turns 800n into a conscious and unrestricted 
tyranny, Under the impact of the Spiritual Presence the ruling group 
(including the ruler) are able to s8acrifice partly their ter 
by becoming objects of their om rule with all the other objects 
outside the ruling group, and to returning the sacrificed part of 
their s8ubjectivity to the ruled ones, This partial 8acrifice of the 
gubjectivity of the rulers and this partial elevation of the ruled 
to 8ubjJectivity is the meaning of the "democratic" idea, It is not 


identical with any particular democratic constitution which attempts to 
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actualize the democratic principle, This principle is an element in the 
Spiritual Community and its quits. It is present even in aristo- 
ceratic and monarchic constitutions{ -- while it may be greatly distort- 
ed in historical democracies, Wherever it is fragmentarily actual the 
Spiritual Presence is at work -=- through or against the churches, 

or besides the directly religious life, 

Justice in commmna] 1ife is, above all, the justice of the law, 
law in the 8ense of a power-8upported legal s8ystem, Its ambiguities 
are twofold: the ambiguity of the establishment of the law and the 
ambiguity of the execution of the law, The first one is partly identical 
with the ambiguity of leadership, Legal power, exercised by the ruling 
group (and the individual ruler) is first legislative power, The 
justice of a 8ystem of laws is enseparably tied up to the justice, 
conceived by the ruling group; and this justice expresses both, 
principles of right and wrong and principles in which the ruling 
group affirms and s8ustains and defends its own power, The spirit of a 
law unites inseparably the spirit of justice with the spirit of the 
powers in control, and this means, its justice implies injustice, 

Under the impact of the Spiritual Presence the law can receive a 

theonomous quality as far as the Spirit is effective. Tt can represent 

jJustice unambiguously though fragmentarily, in 8ymbolic language, it can 

become justice of the Spiritual Commmity, This does not mean that 

it can become a national s8ystem of Justice above the life of any 

communal group, as 8ome Neo-Kantian tae of law have tried to 

devehop. There is no 8vch a thing, because the mltidimensional unity 

of 1ife does not admit a function of the spirit, in which the 

preceding dimensions are not effectively present, The spirit of the 
————aw neces8erily is not only the spirit of justice, but also the espirit 
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of a communal group, There 1s no justice which is not s8omeons's 
justice -- not the jJustice of an individual but of a s8ociety. The 
Spiritual Presence does not 8uppress the vital basis of the law but 
it removes its injustices fighting agdhast the ideologies by which they 
are to be justified, This fight has s8ometimes been done through the 
yoice of the churches as images of the Spiritual Conmmnity partly 
in a direct way by the creation of prophetic movements within the secular 
realm itslef, Theonomous legislature is the work of the Spiritual 
Pres8ence through the medium of prophetic selfcriticism in those who 
are responsibild for it, Such _ + is not "idealistic" in the 
negative 8ense of the word, as long as the "realistic" statement is 
maintained that the Spirit works indirectly through all dimensions of 
1ife though directly only through the dimensions of man's spirit, 

The other ambiguity of the legal form of commanal life is the 
ambiguity of the execution of the law, Here two considerations 
are needed, the one related to the fact that the execution of the law 
18 dependent on the power of those who render judgments and tha are, 
in doing 80 dependent, like the law-givers, dependent-on their own 
ay being in all its dimensions, Each of their judgments expresses 
not only the meaning of the law, and not only its 8pirit, but als0 the 
8pirit of the Judge, including all the dimensions which belong to 
him as a person, One of the most important functions of the 014 
Testament prophet was to ask the judges to exercise justice against 
their class interest and against their changing moods, The dignity 
with which the office and the functions of the judge are vested are 
reminders of the theonomous origin and theonomous ideal in the execution 


of the law, 


There is, however, another ambiguity of the legal form of communal 
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1ife which is rooted in the very nature of the law, to be abstract and 
unable to hit fully any concrete case in which it is applied, 
History has 8howmn that it is not an improvement, but a worsening 
of the s8ituation, if new, more concrete laws are added to the more 
general laws, They are equally unable to meet a situation; except 
the one which has caused their establishment., Between the abstrect 
law and the concrete 8ituation lies the wisdom of the judge, and this 
wisdom can be theonomovsly inspired, As far as this is the case the 
demand coming from the particular case is perceived and obeyed, The 
law in its abstract majesty does not overrule the individual differ- 
ences nor does it deprive itself of its general validity, if it acknow- 
ledges them, 

The 1last remarks have prepared the transition to what underlies 
airectly justice and humanity and indirectly all cultural functions, f 
morality, To the impact of the Spiritual Presence on morality we must 


now turn, 
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C, The Spiritual Presence and the Ambiguities of Morality 


Under the conditions of existence the es8ential unity between 
Morality, culture and religion is destroyed, and in the processes 
of life only an ambiguous version of them takes place, However, under 
the impact of the divine Spirit, an unambiguous, though fragmentary 
reunion is possible. The Spiritual Presence creates a theonomous 
culture and it creates a theonomous morality, vbctns is, in a 
paradoxical phrase, "transculturs]l culture,” and "transmoral morality, " 
Religion, the 8elftranscendence of life under the dimension of spirit, 
gives SH Eanecanionce to both the s8elfproduction and the selfintegra- 
tion of 1ife under the dimension of s8pirit., We have discussed the 
relation of religion and culture in the 1ight of the Spiritual Presence; 
we now must discuss the relation of religion and morality under the 
game aspect, 

The question of the relation of religion and morality can be 
discussed in terms of the relation of philosophical and theological 
ethics, This duality is analogue to the duality of autonomous and 
Christian philosophy, it is actually a part of the latter, embracing 
duality, We have already rejected the idea of a Christian philosophy, 
which Iines8capably would Getray the honesty of c—_—_ by determining 
before inquiry which reeults must be reached, This refers to all parts 
of the philosophical ——. including ethics, If the phrase 
means what It 8ays, theological ethics are consciously prejudiced 


ethics, This, however, is not true of theonomous &6thics as it is not 


—— 


true of a theonomous philosophy, Theonomous ,is a philosophy which 1s 
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free from external interferences and in which, in the actual process 

of thought, under the impact of the Spiritual Presence, 1s effective, 
Ts ethics in which the ethical principles and processes 
are degcribed in the light of the Spiritual Pregence, Theonomous ethics 
are a Section of theonomous philosophy but not of theology. Theological 
ethics as an independent theological discipline mast be rejected, 
although every theological statement has an ethical implication (as 

it has an ontological implication), If theological ethics (or phil- 
o8o0phy of religion) are treated academically in separate courses, this 
is a matter of expediency but It should never become a matter of 
principle, Otherwise an intolerable dualism between philosophical 

and theological ethics is set up, leading logically to the s8chizo=- 
phrenic position of "double truth,” One would affirm in the one course 
of 8tudy the autonomy of practical reason in the Kantian or Humian 

8ense of the word, and, one would affirm in the other course of study 

the heteronomy of revelatory divine commandments, to be found in Biblical 
and ecclesiastical documents, On the basis of the distinction between 
religion In the larger and the narrower 8ense of the word, we can 
establish one course of study in ethics which analyzes the nature of 

the moral function of the human s8pirit and judges the changing con- 
tents in the light of this analysis, Within the analysis the uncondition- 
al character of the moral imperative and with it the theonomous quality 
of ethics may be affirmed or denied, But both affirmation and negation 
remain in the arena of philosophical controversies and are not decided 
by an external, ecclesiastical or political authority, The theologian 
enters these controversies as a philosophical ethicist, whose eyes are 


opened by the ultimate concern that has taken hold of him, but his 


_ 


arguments have (or have not) the same experiential basis and the game 


rational cogency which the arguments of those who dmrtrnxcktiax deny the 

unconditional character of the moral imperative claim to have, The 

teacher of ethics is a philosopher, whether his ethics are theonomous 

or not, He 1s a philosopher, even if he is a theologian and his ultimate 

coneern is dependent on the s8ubjJect matter of his theolggical work, e.g. 

the Christian message, But as an ethicist he does not bring his theological 

as8ertions into the arguments about the nature of the moral imperative, 
One may as8k whether 8wech a combination of ultimate concern and 

detached arguing is possible, and one may answer that, empirically 

Speaking, it is impossible, because the theonomous quality of an 

ethics is always concrete and therefore dependent on conerete tradi- 

tions, the Jewish, the Christian, the Greek, the Buddhist., And then 

one would draw the conelusion that theonomy nust be concrete and, 


therefore, (in) conflict with the autonomy of ethical reseerch, But 


DW yet this argument disregards the fact even the seemingly autonomous research 


in philosophy generally and ethics especially is dependent on a 
tradition, which expresses, at least indirectly and unconsciously an 
ultimate concern, Autonomous ethics can be autonomous only with 
respect to scholarly method, but not with respect to its religious 
subSgtance, With respect to the latter there is a theonomous element 
in all of them, however hidden, however 8ecularized, however distorted, 
Theonomous ethics in the full sense of the word are, therefore, ethics 
in which, under the impact of the Spiritual Presence, the religious 
8ubstance, the experience of an ultimate concern, is consciously 
expressed within the process of arguing and not through the attempt 

to determine it. Intentional theonomy is actual heteronomy and must 


be rejected by ethical research, Actual theonomy, consciously expressed 


i 


by 
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(as in Kant's doctrine of the categorical imperative) is autonomous 
ethics under the Spiritual Fresence, 

In relation to the Biblical -and ecclesiastical ethical material this 
means that it cannot be taken over and 8ystematized as "theolggical 
ethics, " based on revelatory "information" about ethical problems, 
Revelation is not information, and certainly not information about 
ethical rules or norms, The whole ethical material, e.g. of the 01d 
and New Testament is open to ethical criticism and derivation from the 
ultimate meaning of the moral act in theonomous view + The Spirit 
goes not produce new and more refined "letters, " namely commandments, 
But the Spirit judges all commandments in the light of the ultimate 
jn being and meaning, the divine Logos. 

The function of theonomous ethics is to describe the dynamics 
and principles of theonomous morality, of the moral act of consituting 
the centered 8e1f, We distinguish the dynamics, through which the moral 
act is performed from the principles which ere effective in the moral 
act, The first consideration answers the questions discussed before as 
the ambiguities of personal 8elfintegration and s8unmed up as the ambigu=- 
ities of 8acrifice, The 8econd consideration ansvers the questions, dis- 
cus88ed beBore as the ambiguities of the law, of the moral imperatives, 
the moral norms, the moral motives, To these two groups of problems 


we now turn, to give answers in the light of the Spiritual Presence, 
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In our description of the ambiguities of the integration of the 
moral personality, we pdinted to the polarity of selfidentity and 
8elfalteration and the loss of a centered 8elf either in an ampty 
8e1fidentity or in a chaotic 8elfalteration, The problems implied 
in this polarity led us to the concept of s8acrifice and its c——_———— 
| The contimous alternative, to s8acrifice either the actual for the 
pos8sible or the possible for the actual, appeared as an outstanding 
example of the ambiguities of 8elfintegration, The ever-returning 
questions are: ' How many contents of the encountered world can 
I take into the unity of my personal center without disrupting it? 
And conversely: How many contents of the encountered world mist 
I take into the unity of my personal center in order to avoid an 
empty s8e1fidentity? A 8similar question is: Into how many directions 
can 1 push beyond a given 8state of my being without losing any directed- 
ne88 of the life process? And conversely: Into how many directions 
mst T1 try to encounter reality in order to avoid a narrowing down of 
my 1ife process to monolithic poverty? And the basic question is: 
How many potentialities, given to is by being man and beyond this 
by being this particular man, can T1 actualize without not actualizing 
anything s8eriously? And conversely: How many of my potentialities 
mst T1 actualize in order to avoid the state of mutilated humanity? 
These questions, of course, are not asked in abstracho, but always 
in the concrete form which s8ays: Shall I 8acrifice this potential 
for this real or this real for this potential? 
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Under the impact of the Spiritual Fresence the alternative is 
overcome, though fragmentarily. The Spirit takes the personal center 
into the universal center, the transcendent unity which makes faith 
and love possible, If taken into the transcendent unity, the personal 
center is 8uperior to encounters with reality on the temporal plain, 
because the transcendent unity contains the contents of all possIble 
encounters, It contains them beyond potentiality and actuality, 
because the trenscendent unity is the unity of the divine life, In 
the "communion of the Holy Spirit" the es88ential being of the person 
18 liberated from the contingencies of freedom and destiny under the 
conditions of existence, The acceptance of this 1iberation is the 
all inclusive 8acrifice which is, at the ame time, the all inclusive 
fulfillment, This is the only unambiguous sacrifice a human being 
can make, But 8since it is done within the processes of life it 
remains fragmentary and open to distortion by the ambiguities of life, 

The cons8equences of this consideration for the three double- 
questions, asked before, can be described as follows: Insofar as the 
personal center is established in relation to the universal center the 
encountered contents of finite reality are judged in their 8ignificance 
for expressing the essential being of the person, before they are 
{A ay to enter or prevented from entering the unity of the centered 
self. It is the element of Wisdom in the Spirit which makes 8wch 
Judgment possible,. (comp. the judging function of the Spirit in 


I. Cor.) It is a judgment turned towards the two directions which 


we have distinguished as the two poles in the s8elfintegration of the 
moral 8elf, the direction of 8elfidentity and 8e1falteration, The 


Spiritual Presence maintains the identity of the 8e1f without empoverishing 
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the 8e1f and it drives towards the alteration of the s8elf without 
disrupting it. In this way the Spirit conquers the double anxiety 
which precedes logically (not temporally) the transition from es8ence 
to existence, the anxiety of not actualizing one's e88ential being 
and the anxiety of losing oneself within one's selfactualization, 
Where there is Spirit the actual manifests the potential and the 
potential determines the actual, In the Spiritual Presence man's 
e88ential being appears under the conditions of existence, conquering 
the distortions of existence in the reality of the New Being, This 
statement is derived from the basic Christological as8ertion that 

in the Christ the eternal unity of God and man becomes actual under 
the conditions of existence without being conquered by them, Those 
who participate in the New Being are in an analogous way beyond the 
conflict of es8ence and existential predicament, The Spiritual Presence 
actualizes the es8s8ential within the existential in an unambiguous way, 


The question of the amount of strange contents which can be 


taken into the unity of the centered 8elf has led to an answver which 
refers to all three questions asked knfifinagx before, and egpecially to 
the question of the s8acrifice of the potential for the actual, But 
more concrete answers to the 8econd and third of above questions are 
neces8ary, The ambiguity of the life processes with respect to their 
directions and aims mist be conquered by an unambiguous 4Jetermination 
of the life process8es, Where Spiritual Fresence is effective life is 
turned into the one direction which is not a direction besides others 
but the direction towards the ultimate within all directions, This 
airection does not replace the others, but it appears within them, as 
their ultimate end, and therefore as the criterion of the choice 
between them, The "saint" (he who is determined by the Spiritual 
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Presence) knows where to go and where not to go, He knows the way 
between empoverishing asceticism and disrupting "1ibertinisem,” In 
the 1ife of most people the question where to go, into which directions 
to spread, and which direction to make predominant, is a continuous 
coneern, They don't know where to go, and therefore many cease to 


go at all and let their life processes fall into the poverty of 
an K/OVsS 


.ansep+dous 8elfrestriction ; others go into so many directions that 


they cannot follow up any of them, The >pirit conquers restriction 
as well as disruption by preserving the unity in divergent directions, 
both the unity of the centered se1f tho takes them, and the unity of 
the directions which reconverge after they have diverged, They re- 
converge in the direction of the ultimate. 

With respect to the double question how many potentialities -- 
generally human and especially individual —=- one ean actualize and 
how many one mast actualize, the answer to be given in the light of 
the Spiritual Presence is the following: Finitude demands the sacrifice 
of potentialities which can be actualized only by the sum of all 
individuals;and even their power of actualization is restricted by 
the external conditions of the human race and its finitude. In 
every moment of history potentialities remain unactuaslized because 
their actualization never (have become a possibility, In the same 
way in every moment of every individual 1ife potentialities remain 


unactualized because they never reached the s8tate of possibility. 


But 
there are potentialities which are also possibilities and which, never- 
theless, mist be sacrificed because of human finitude, Not all 


productive possibilities of a person, and not all productive possibilities 
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of the human race have been and will be actualized, The Spiritual 
Presence does not change that s8ituation; the finite can participate 

in the infinite, but it can not become infinite; but the Spirit can 
create acceptance of man's and mankind's finitude, and in doing 80 

the Spirit can give to the 8acrifice of potentialities a new meaning: 
It can remove the ambiguous and tragic character of the sacrifice 

of life possibilities, and ears. the genuine meaning of sacrifice, 
namely the acknowledgment of one's finitude, In every religious 
8acrifice finite man deprives himself of a power of being which eems 
to be his, but which is, as he acknowledges by the s8acrifice, not his 
in an absolute 8ense; it is his only because it is given to him, 

and therefore it is not ultimately his, and the acknowledgment of 

this s8ituation is the sacrifice, Such understanding of the sacrifice 
excludes the humanistic ideal of the all-rounded-personality in which 
every human potentiality is actualized, It is a God-man-idea, which is 
quite different from the GCod-man image, created by tha Divine Spirit 
as the es88ence of the man Jesus of Nazareth, This image shows the 
gacrifice of all human potentialities for the s8ake of the one which 
man himself cannot actualize, the uninterrupted unity with God, But the 
image also shows that this sacrifice is indirectly creative in all 
directions, truth, expressiveness, humanity, justice, in the picture 

of the Christ as well as in the life of the churches, In contrast 

to the humanist idea of man which actualizes directly without tabs. 
what man can be, the Spirit-determined fulfillment of man 8acrifices 

all human potentialities, as far as they lie on the horizontal plain, 
to the vertical direction, and receives them back, in the 

1imits of his finitude, from the vertical direction, the direction 

of the ultimate, It is the contrast between autonomous and theonomous 
per8onal fulfillment, 
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3, The Spiritual Presence and the ambig > of the mo 


The intention of the following consideration is a theonomous 
foundation of the moral law, The ambiguities of the moral law in its 


heteronomous and autonomous expressions have been shown before and the 


question of a "transmoral morality" has been asked. Tt has been asked 
in three directions: The validity of the moral imperative, the rela- 
tivity of the moral contents, the power of the moral motivation, In 
all three directions the answer was "agape," the love which reunites 
centered person with centered person, Tf this answer is valid the 
moral law is both accepted and transcended, Tt is accepted as the 
expression of what man es88entially or by creation is, Tt is trans- 
cended in its form as law, namely as that which stands against man in 
his existential estrangement, as commandment and threat, Love contains 
and transcends the law, Tt does voluntarily what the law commands, But 
now the question arises: Is not love Iitself a law, the all-embracing 
law? "Thou 8halt love...." And if love itself is a law, does it not 
fall under the ambiguities of the law even more than any particular 
law? Why is it valid, what are its contents, how does it get motivat- 
ing power? The possibility to swm up all laws in the law of love 

does not s8olve the problem of the law and its ambiguities, The 
question cannot be answered, as long as love appears as law, One 

has 8aid that the commandment: "Thou 8halt love...." is impossible 
because love, as an emotion, cannot be commanded, But this argument 
is not valid because the interpretation of love as an emotion Is wrong, 
Love as commandment is impossible because man in existential estrange- 
ment is=wrmbte Aincapable) of love, And 8since he cannot love he denies 
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the unconditional validity of the moral imperative and he has no 
eriterion to chose within the flux of ethical contents, and he has 
no motivation for the fulfillment of the moral law, However: love 
48 not a law, it is a reality, It is not a matter of ought to be -- even 
if it is expressed in imperative form, but it is as matter of being. 
Theonomous morals are morals of love as creation of the Spirit, 
This refers to the three problems of validity, content and motivation, 
The Spiritual Presence 8hows the validity of the moral imperative 
unambiguously, just by showing its law-transcending character, The 
Spirit elevates the person into the transcendent unity of the divine 
1ife{ and in doing 80 it reunites the estranged existence of the 
person with his es8ence, And this reunion is just what the moral 
law commands and what makes the moral imperative unconditionally 
valid, The historical relativity of all ethical contents does not 
contradict the unconditional validity of the moral imperative itself, 
because all contents mast, in order to be valid, confirm the reunion 
of man's existential with his ess8ential being; they mist express love, 
In this way the Kantian formalism of the moral imperative is 
justified and surpassed. Love unites the unconditional character of 
the formalized moral imperative with the conditional character of the 
ethical contents, Love is unconditionas]l in its es8ence, conditional 
in its existence, It is against love to elevate any moral content, 
except love Iitself, to unconditional validity; for only love is by its 
very nature open for everything perticular while remaining universal 
in its claim, 


This answers already the 8econd question arising from the ambiguities 


: of the moral law, the question of the contents, Contents of the moral 
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imperative are the moral demands implied in concrete 8ituations and 
contents of the moral imperative are abstract norms, derived from 
ethics] experiences in relation to concrete s8ituations, The ambiguity 
of the law, which we have described before, leads to an os8cillation 

of man's deciding center between the l1ists of general laws which never 
reach down to a concrete 8ituation, and the riddle of a unique case 
which pushes the mind back to the general laws, This oscillation 

makes every ethical judgment ambiguous and drives to the question of 

an unambiguous criterion for ethics] judgments, Love, in the sense of 
agape, is the unambiguous criterion of all ethical judgments, It 

is unambiguous, but it remains as every creation of the Spiritual 
Presence in time and space, fragmentery, This ansver implies that 

love overcomes the oscillation between the abstract and the concrete 
element in a moral] 8ituation, Love is equally near to the absgract norms 
as it is to the particular demands of a situation, But the relation 

to each of thesge two elements of an ethical problem is different. 

In relation to the abstract element, the formulated moral laws, love Iis 
effective through wisdom, TIt is the wisdom of the ages and their 
ethics] experiences, (including revelatory experiences) which 1s expregss- 
ed in the mora] laws of a religion or philosophy, This origin gives 

the overwhelming 8ignificance to the formulated ethical norms; but it 
does not give then waecudtotons} validity, Under the impact of the 
prophetic eriticism moral laws change their meaning or are removed 
altogether, If they have become unable to help the ethical decision 

in concrete 8ituations, they are uimatuiz obsolete and -— If pregerved -- 
gestructive, Once created by love, now they are in conflict with love, 
They have become "letter," and the Spirit has left them, 
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The concrete 8ituation is the contimous 8gource of ethical experience. 
In itself it is mwle = ]ike every fact without interpretative 
concepts, TIt needs the ethical norms in order to give voice to its 
meaning, But they are abstract and do not reach the situation, 
Only love can do that beceuse love unites with the particular 8ituation 
out of which the concrete demand grows, Love itself uses wisdom, but 
love transcends the wisdom of the past in the power of another of 
its elements, courage, TIt is the courage to judge the particular 
without s8ubjecting it to an abstract norm, which could do justice to it, 
Courage implies risk, and man mist take the risk to misconceive the 
8ituation, and to act ambiguously and against love -=- perhaps because 
he acts against an ethical norm, or parhaps because he /sugjects\ him- 
S8e1f to an ethical norm, To the degree in which Spirit-created love 
prevails in a human being, the concrete decision is unambiguous, 
but It never can escape the fragmentary character of finitude, 
Theonomous morality with respect to the moral contents is determined 
by Spirit=-created love, it is s8upported by the Spirit-created wisdom 
of the ages, expressed in the moral laws of the nations, it is made 
concrete and adequate by the application of the courage of love to 
the unique situation, 

Love is also the motivating power in theonomous morality, Ve 
have 8een the ambiguities of the law demanding obediance -=- even Iif 
it is the law of love, Tnandiguous is love, not as law, but as 
grace, Theologically speaking, ppirit, love and grace are one and 


the s8ame reality in different aspects, Spirit is the creative power, 


love is its creation, grace is the effective presence of love In man, 
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— The term grace points to him who is made graceful and to the fact 


that his gracefulness is not a product of his acts of good will but 
that it is given to him gratuitously with merit on his s8ide, The 
great thai "inspite of" is inseparable from the concept of 
grace, GCrace is the impact of the Spiritual Presence which makes the 
fulfillment of the law possible -=- though fragmentarily, It is the 
reality of that which the law commands, the reunion with one's true 
being, and this means the reunion with oneself, with the others and 
with the ground of oneself and the others, Where there is New Being, 
there is grace and vice versa, Autonomous or heteronomous morality 
is without ultimate moral motivating power, Only love or the Spiritual 
Presence can motivate by giving what it demands, 

This is the judgment over all non-theonomous ethics, They are 
unavoidably ethics of the law, But the law makes for the Iincrease of 
estrangement, It cannot conquer it but produces hate against itself as 
law, The many forms of ethics without Spiritual Presence are judged 
by the fact that diver edit chew the power of motivation, the principle 
of choice in the concrete 8ituation, the unconditional validity of the 
moral imperative, Love can do it; but love is not a matter of man's 


will. It is & creation of the Spiritual Presence, it is grace, 
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A11 the preceding discussions concering the Spirit are related 
to the functions of the human 8spirit: Morklity, culture, religion, But 
the descriptions of the ambiguities of life in the dimensions which 
precede the appearance of the dimensions of the spirit take a large 
Space and prepare the descriptions of the ambiguities of life under 
the dimension of the s8pirit, The question arising from this prodedure 
is whether the Spirit has a relation to these dimensions of life as 
definitely as to the human 8pirit, In traditional terms one could 
ask: Has the Spiritual Presence a relationship to life generally? 

The first answer we must give is: that there is no direct impact 
of the Spiritual Presence on life in the dimensions of the inorganic, 
of the organic and of s8elfawareness, Divine Spirit appears in the 
ecstasy of human spirit but not in anything which conditions the 
aPPEarance of 8pirit, The Spiritual Presence is neither an intoxicat- 
ing substance, nor a stimlus for psychological excitement, nor a 
miraculous physical cause, This mist be emphasized in view of the 
many instances in the history of religion, including the Biblical 
1iterature, in which phppicel or psychological effects are derived 
from the Spirit in its quality as Divine Power, e.g. the removal of 
a person from one place to another "through the air,” or the killing 
of a healthy but morally desintegrated person by mere words, or the 


generation of a person in the mother's womb without male participation 
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or the knowledge of foreign languages without a process of learning, 
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All these effects are considered as cansed by the Spiritual Presence, 
Obviously, if these stories are taken literally they make of the 
Divine Spirit a finite, though extraordinary, cause besides other 
causes, Spirit in this view is a kind of physical matter, Both its 
Spirituality and its divinity are lost, If, in Spiritualistic 
(Spiritistic) movements, the Spirit is described as a 8ubstance of 
higher power and dignity than the ordinary natural 8ubstances have, 
this is an abuse of the word Spirit, Even if there were "higher" 
natural 8ubstances than we know, they would not des8erve the name 
Spirit; they would be "lower" than spirit in man and not under the 
direct impact of the Spiritual Pres8ence, This is the first ansvwer 
to the question of the relation of the Spirit to the ambiguities of 
1ife generally, 
The 8econd answer is that the miltidimensional unity of life 
implies an indirect and limited R117 the Spiritual Presence 
on the ambiguities of life generally, If the presupposition is true that 
in each dimension all dimensions of life are potentially or actually 
present, happenings under the predominance of the one dimension mnust 
imply happenings in the other dimensions, Concretely 8speaking, this 
means that all we have 881d about the impact of the Spiritual Presence 
on man's 8pirit and its three basic functions implies changes in the 
whole of dimensions which constitute man's being and condition the 
appearance of spirit in him, The impact, e.g. of the Spiritual Presence 
on the creation of theonomous morality implies effects on the psycho- 
logical 8elf and its 8elfintegration; and this implies effects on the 
biological 8elfintegration and the phys ilological and chemical processes 
——out of which it arises, However, these implications should not be 
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mis8understood as a chain of causes and effects, starting with the impact 
of the Spiritual Presence on the human spirit and causing through the 
human spirit changes in all other realms, The multidimensional unity 
of 1ife means that the impact of the Spiritual Presence on the human 
Spirit is, at the game time, an impact on the psyche, the cells and 
the physical elements which constitute man, And the term "impact," 
though it us8es -- unavoidably 80 -- causal imagery, is not a cause 
in the categorical 8ense but a Presence which participates in the 
obJect of its impact, It transcends, like the divine creativity in all 
respects, the category of causality, although the human language must 
u8e causality in a symbolic way, As the "impact" of the Spiritual 
Pres8ence is not a cause in the categorical 8ense, 80 it does not 
start a chain of causes into all dimensions of life but it is "present" 
to all of them in one and the 8ame Pregence, This presence, however, 
is restricted to those beings in whom the dimension of the s8pirit has 
appeared, Although qualitatively it refers to all realms, quantitatively 
it is limited to man as the being in whom 8pirit 1s actualized, 

This last consideration points to the other s8ymbol of eternal 
1ife, mentioned before, the "Kingdom of God," embracing all elements 
of being, of which the Spiritual Presence is a fragmentary anticipation, 

If we look, with these limitations in mind, at the processes 
of 8elf integration, 8e1f-production and 8e1f transcendence, we under- 
stand why their ambiguities cannot be conquered totally and universally} 
by the divine Spirit. The Spirit grasps the 8pirit, and only indirectly 
and in a limited way, the "peyche" and the "physis." The universe 


is not yet transformed; it "waits" for transformation, But the 


——Spirit transforms actually in the dimensionf of the spirit. Men are 
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the "first fruits" of the New Being but the universe will follow 
thems The doctrine of the Spirit drives to the doctrine of the King- 
dom of God as eternal fulfillment, 

But there is a function which unites the universality of the King- 
gom of God with the limited impact of the Spiritual Presence, the 
function of healing, In it all dimens1ions of life are involved, 

It is produced by actions in all realms, including the realm which 

is determined by the dimension of spirit, It is an effect of the 
Spiritual Fresence and an anticipation of eternal fulfillment, 
Therefore it requests a 8pecial consideration, malvation means heal- 


ing, and healing is an element in the work for s8alvation, 
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The life process under all dimensions unites selfidentity with 
8elfalteration, Desintegration occurs If one of the two poles is 
80 predominant that the balance of life is disturbed, The name of 
this disturbance is degease and its final reeult is death, Healing 
forces within organic processes, whether they lie inside or come from 
outside the organism, try a an the predominance of one of the 
poles and revive the influence of the other one. They work for the 
8elfintegration of a centered life, for health, Since digease is 
disruption of centeredness under all dimensIions of life, the drive for 
health, the healing mast also occur under all dimensions, There are 
many processes of desintegration, leading to disease, and there are 
many ways of healing, trying to reintegrate, and there are many kinds 
of healers according to the different processes of desintegration and 
the different ways of healing, The question in our context 1s 
whether there is Spiritual healing, and if it exists, how It is related 
to the other ways of healing, and further, how it is related to that 
kind of healing which is called 8alvation in the language of religion, 

The miltidimensional unity of life is most conspicuous in the 
realm of health, disease and healing, Each of these phenomena must 
be described in terms of miltidimensionasl unity, In each of them all 
aimensions of life are included: Health as well as disease are states 
of the whole person, they are "peycho-somatic" as a contemporary 
technical term incompletely indicates. And ' healing mist be directed 
to the whole person, But guch statements need drastic qualifications 
in order to have relation to reality, The different dimensions which 
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able 
constitute the human being are not only united, they are als atotineu7 
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and able to be affected and to react relatively independently. 
Certainly, there is no absolute independence in the dynamics of the 
different dimensions, but there is no absolute dependence either, 
Injury of a s8mall part of the body (e.g. an injured finger) "Y 
always gome impact on the biological and psychological dynamics of a 
person as a minktk whole, but it does not make the whole person sick, 
and the way of healing can remain limited (e.g. s8urgery). The degree 
jn which unity or independence prevail decides about the most adequate 
ways of healing, TIt decides, above all, how many ways 8hould be 
us8ed together and whether it is not better for the health of a person 
as a whole whether a limited disease 8hould be s8ubjected to an attempt 
of healing at all/ (e.8. Some neurotic compulsions), A11 this refers 
to healing under the different dimensions of life, without considering 
the healing power of the Spiritual Presgence, It 8hows the variety of 
mixtures between interdependence and independence/ of the factors which 
determine health, disease and healing, It 8hows that any one-sided 
healing approach must be strongly rejected and that even a many- or 
all-s8ided approach is inadequate in some cages, The conflicts e.g. 
between chemical and psychological ways of healing are unavoidable 
only if the one or the other methods claims exclusive validity, Some=- 
times both ways 8hould be used together, s8ometimes one alone is 
preferable, But in all cages the question of relation of the different 
methods to each other should be asked without a dogmatic prejudice, 
be it e.g. for chemical medicine, be it for psychotherapy, 

If we now ask, how these different approaches are related to 


healing under the impact of the Spiritual Presence a very ambiguous 


| concept offers itself as answer: the concept of faith-healing. Since 


faith is the first creation of the Spirit the term faith-healing could 
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gimply mean: healing under the impact of the Spiritual Presence, 
But this is not 80s the term faith-healing is being used for psychological 
phenomena which lead to the term "magic healing," Faith, in the faith- 
healing-movements or by individual faith-healers, is called an act of 
coneentration and 8elfsuggestion, produced ordinarily, but not necessarily, 
by acts of another person or of a group, Faith as the state of being 
grasped by an ultimate concern or, more 8pecifically, by the Spiritual 
Fresence, this genuinely religious concept of faith has little in 
common with the 8e1fsuggestive concentration called faith by the faith- 
healers, In 80me 8ense it is just the opposite insofar as the religious 
coneept of faith points to the receptive character of faith, the state 
of being grasped by the Spirit, while the faith-healer's concept of 
faith emphasizes an act of intensive concentration and 8elfdetermination, 
In calling faith-healing magic we do not intend to use a depreciative 
term, Faith-healing can be and has been cate s8ucessful; and there is 
probably no healing of any kind which is completely free from magic 
elements, For magic mist be defined as the impact of a being upon 
another one which does not work through mental communication or physical 
causation, but which has physical or mental effects, The propagandist, 
the teacher, the preacher, nd acetone; the doctor, the lover, the 
friend can combine an impact on the perceiving and deliberating center 
with an impact on the whole being by magic influence, And the latter 
can 8ubdue the former to such a degree that dangerous consequences 
result, the by-passing of the teltereting: deciding, and responsible 
gelf, But without the magic element all commmication would be 
intellectual only and all influence of one human being upon the other 
would be a matter of physical causes or c—— Magic healing, 


of which faith-healing is a conspicuous form, is one of many ways of 
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healing, In the name of the Spiritual Presence it can neither 
be accepted nor be rejected unalbiguously, But three things mist be 
stated with respect to it; first that it is not healing through faith 
but by magic concentration; second, that it is justified as an element 
within many human encounters where it can be both productive and 
destructive; third, that it is predominantly destructive If it 
excludes cities was of healing in principle (as some faith-healing 
movements and individuals do), 

There is faith-healing not only in particular groups and circles, 
but also within the Christian churches, One uses intensive and often 


repeated prayers as (the) main tool, and adds sacramental performances 


-" for psycholggical support. Since prayers and intercessions for health 


belong to the normal intercourse between man and God, it is difficult 
to draw a sharp boundary line between Spirit-determined and magical 
praying, Generally 8peaking, one can say that a Spirit-determined 
prayer tries to being one's own personal center, including one's 
concern for the health of oneself or of s8omeone else before God, 
willing to accept the divine acceptance of the prayer whether its overt 
content is fulfilled or not, Conversely a prayer which is only a 
magic concentration on the desired aim, using God for its 
realization, does not accept an unfulfilled prayer as an accepted 
prayer, For in the magic prayer not God and the reunion with him 1s 
the ultimate aim, but the object of the prayer, e.g. health, A prayer 
for health in faith is not an attempt to faith healing, but It 1s an 
expression of the state of being grasped by the Spiritual FPresence, 

It is now possible to relate the different ways of healing to the 


reality of the New Being, and its significance for healing, The basic 


's8tatement, derived from all the previous considerations of this part 
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of the theological s8ystem is that the integration of the personal center 
48 possible only by its elevation to what symbolically can be called 
the divine center, and that this is possible only through the impact 
of the divine power, the Spiritual Pre8gence, At this point health 
and s8alvation are identical, namely the elevation of man to the transcen- 
dent unity of the divine life, The receiving function of man in this 
experience is faith, the actualizing function is love, Health in the 
ultimate 8ense of the word, namely health identical with s8alvation 1s 
the state in faith and love, Insofar as this state is cronted by the 
Spiritual Pres8ence, the health of unambiguous life is reached, But 
although unambiguous, I1it is not total, it is fragmentary, and it is 
open to relapses into the ambiguities of life in all its dimensions, 
TK&XFUX 

The question now is, how the unambiguous, though fragmentary health, 
created by the Spirit, is related to the healing activities under the 
different dimensions, The first answer is negative from both sides: 
The healing impact of the Spiritual Presence does not replace the healing 
ways under the different dimens3ions of life, And, conversely, these 
ways of healing cannot replace the healing impact of the Spiritual 
Pres8ence, The first statement rejects not only the wrong claims of the 
faith=healers but it also rejects the mich more serious but rather 
popular error which derives disease directly from a particular 8sin or 
from a 8inful life, Such error produces a deepdred conscience in 
those who are stricken and a pharisean 8elfrighteousness in those 
who are not, Certeinly, there is often a s8imple causal effect of a 
8inful act or behavior on a ———_—— incident of disgease, But 


even then healing is not a matter of forgiveness alone, but also of 
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--.-- medical or psychological care or of both, Decisive for the judging 
of this 8ituation is that the sinful state itself is not a matter of 
the responsible 8elf alone but also of the destiny which includes 


ambiguities in all the dimensions which constitute the person., The 


aifferent dimensions in which diseas8es oegcur have a relative independence 


of each other and of the Spiritual impact on the person and demand 

a comparatively independent way of healing, But the other answer to 
our question is equally importent, namely that the other ways of 
healing cannot replace the healing power of the Spirit. In periods 

3n which the medicesl and the priestly functions were completely 8ep=- 
arated, this was not a serious problem, especially when the medical 
healing claimed absolute validity, even against any s8triving of psycho=- 
therapy for independence, In this s8ituation 8alvetion had nothing to 
do with healing, Tt was the salvation from hell in a futures life 

and was gladly left to the priest by the medical profession, But 

the s8ituation changed when mental diseases ceased to be derived from 
demonic pos8es88ion or -=- in contrast to It -- from physically observable 
caus8es, With the development of psychotherapy as an independent way 
of healing, problems in both directions arose, towards medicine and 
towards religion, Today psychotherapy (including all schools of 
psychological healing) tries to eliminate both medical healing and the 
healing function of the Spiritual] Presence, The first is u8vally not 
done in principle but in particular cases, the 8econd is mostly a 
matter of principle. The psychoans1 ist| e.g. claims that the negativi- 
ties of man's existential s8ituation, anxiety, guilt, despair, empti- 
ne88, etc, can be overcome by him, But in order to argue for his 

elaim the analyst must deny both the existential estrangement of man 


from himself and the possibility of his transcendent reunion with 


———— 
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himself, he mast deny the vertical line in man's encounter with reality, 
If he is not willing to do 80, because he is aware of an unconditional 
concern in himself, he mist accept the question of an existential 
estrangement, He mist e,g, be willing to distinguish between existential 
anxiety to be conquered in a courage which is created by the Spiritual 
Presence and a neurotic anxiety to be conquered by analysis, maybe in 
combination with methods of medical healing, It 8eems that the insight 
in these structures is gaining amongst representatives of all the ways 
of healing, In any case: The "struggle of the faculties" has lost 
theoretical foundation as well as practical ground, The ways towards 
healing do not need to impede each other, as the dimens3jons of life 


do not conflict with each other, The correlate of the multidimens3Jonal 


. unity of 1ife is the mltidimensional unity of healing, No individual 


can exercise with authority all the ways of healing, although in 8ome 
individuals 8ome way may be partly united, But even if there is a 
union of different functions (e.g. priestly and medical function) 
in one man, the functions mast be distinguished, and neither confused 
with each other nor eliminated the one by the other, At this point 
the systematic problem becomes an object of practical theology. 
Healing in all its forms is fragmentary, Manifestations of disease 
contimously struggle with menifestations of health, And It often 
happens that disease in one realm enhances health in another realm 
and that health under the predominance of one dimension Iincreases 
di8ease under another dimension (e.g. the healthy "athlete" with all 
s8ymptoms of neurosis, or the healthy activist who covers existential 
despair), And even the healing power of the Spirit Eannot change this 


situation, Under the condition of existence it remains fragmentary and 
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stands under the "Inspite" of which the Cross of the Christ 1s the 
gymbol. No healing, not even the healing under the impact of the 
Spiritual Presence can liberate from the necessity of death, There- 
fore the question of healing, and this means, the question of salvation, 
drives beyond the healing of the individual to the healing through 
history beyond history, it drives to the question of the Eternal Life 
as 8ymbolized by the Kingdom of God, Only universa]l healing is total 


healing, is s8alvation beyond ambiguities and fragments, 
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ANF The Trinitarian Symbols 
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The Spiritual Presence is the Presence of God under a definite 
aspect, It is not the aspect expressed in the symbol of creation, 
nor is it the aspect expressed in the symbol of ss81vation, although it 
preg8upposes and fulfills both of them, But it is the aspect of God 
ecstatically present in the human s8spirit, and implicitely in everything 

_ which constitutes the dimension of the spirit., These aspects are for 

the religious experience and for the theological tradition reflections 
of s8omething real in the nature of the divine, They are more than 
gubJective ways of looking at 8omething which has no differences in 
itself, They have a "fundamentum in re", a foundation in reality, | 
however much the s8ubjective side, man's experience, may contribute. In ' 
this sense we can 8ay that the Trinitarian symbols are a religious 
discovery which had to be found, formulated and defended, Which, 
then, we ask, are the motives leading to their discovery? One can 
distinguish at least three groups of. motives which have led in the 
history of religions experience to Trinitarisn thinking: first, the 
motive implied in the tension between the absolute and the concrete 
element in our ultimate concern; 8econd, the application Fg concept 
of 1ife 8ymbolically to the divine Cround of Being; third, "the thre 
fold manifestation of God as creator power, as 8aving love and as 
ecstatic transformation, It is the last of the three motives which 
leads to the 8ymbolic names: Father, Son and Spirit, But without 
the two preceding motives for Trinitarian thinking the last group would 


-—— lead into a crude mythology, We have dealt with the two first groups 


1 
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in describing the development of the idea of God and in discussing the 
application of the s8ymbo] of life to God, In the first consideration 
we have found that the more the ultimacy of what is our ultimate concern 
is emphasized, the more the religious need for a concrete manifesta- 
tion of the divine develops; and that the tension between the absolute 
and the concrete elements in the idea of God drives toward the estab- 
1ishment of divine figures between God and man. Tt is the possible 
conflict between these figures and the ultimacy of the ultimate which 
motivates the Trinitarian 8ymbo1lism in many religions and which remains 
effective in the trinitarien discussions of the early Church, Tts 
danger to fall into tritheism and its attempts to avoid this danger 1s 
rooted in the inner tension between the ultimate and the concrete, 

The 8econd motive for the Trinitarian s8ymbolism has been discussed 
under the heading "God as Life," Tt lead to the insight that if God is 
Exporionce2)as 1iving God and not as dead identity an element of non- 

being mist be —_—_ in his being, namely the establishment of otherness, 

The divine Life then would be the reunion of otherness with identity 

in an eterns] "process, " This consideration brought us to the dis- 

tinction of God as ground, God as form, and God as act, a pre-Trinitarian 

formala, which makes Trinitarien thinking meaningful, Certainly the 

Trinitarian 8ymbols express as all symbols do which say s8omething of God, 

the divine mystery, This nystery, which is the mystery of being, 

remains unapproachable and impenetrable; it is identical with the 

divinity of the divine, And it was the mistake a the classical German 

philosophers (whose though is basically a philosophy of life) that 

while s8eeing the trinitarian structure of life they did not safeguard 
as divine mystery against cognitive hybris. But they were right (and 


80 were most classical theologians) in using the dialectics of life 


—_ A—— 
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in order to des8cribe the eternal process of the divine Cround of Being, 
The doctrine of the Trinity, this is eur main contention, is neither 
irrational, nor is it paradoxical but it is dialectical. Nothing 
divine is irrational -- If irrational means contradicting reason; for 
reason is the finite manifestation of the divine logos, Only the 
transition from essence to existence, the act of s8elfestrangement, is 
irrational, Nor is the Trinity paradoxical, There is only one paradox 
in the relation between God and man, namely the appearance of the 
eternal or es8ential unity of Cod and man under the conditions of 
their existential s8eparation, in Johanine language: The Logos has 
become flesh, mx I.2, he entered historical existence in time and 
Space, All other paradoxical statements in Christianity are variations 
and applications of this paradox, e,g. the doctrine of justification 
by grace alone or the participation of God in the Suffering of the 
universe, But the trinitarian symbols are dialectical: they reflect 
the dialeEftics of life, namely the movement of separation and re- 
union, It was (and still is (0) nany places) the worst distortion of 
the mystery of Trinity If it is seen in the statement that three is 

one and one is three, If this is meant as a numeral identity it is 

a trick or ixx 8imply non-s8ense, Tf it is meant as the description 

of a real process it is not paradoxical or irrational at all, but It 1s 
the precise description of all life process8es, And in the Trinitarian 
doctrine it is applied to the Divine Life in symbolic terms, 

But all this is preparatory for the developped Trinitarian 
doctrine in Christian theology which is motivated by the third basic 
motive for Trinitarian thinking, namely the manifestation of the divine 
Ground of Being in the appearance of Jesus as the Christ, With the 


statement that the historical Jesus is the Christ the Trinitarian 
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problem became a part of the Christological problem, the first and 

basic part, as indicated by the fact that the Trinitarian decis1ion 

in Nicea preceded the definitely Christological decision of Chalcedon, 
This 8equence was logical, but in terms of motivation the sequence 1s 
opposite: the Christological problem gives rise to the Trinitarian prob- 
lem, 

For this reason it is adequate in the context of the theological 
system to discuss the Trinitarian symbolism after having discussed the 
Christological a88ertions of Christianity, But Christology is not 
complete without pre cmalog 4 (doctrine of the Spirit), because 
the "Christ is the Spirit," and the actualization of the New Being in 
history is the work of the Spirit. It was an important step in the 
direction of an existential understanding of theological doctrines 
when Schliermacher put the doctrine of the Trinity at the end of the 
theological s8ystem, Of course the basis of his s8ystem, the Christian 
consciousness and the lines drawm from it to its divine causation, 
was too weak to carry the burden of all theological doctrine, Not the 
Christian consciousness, but the revelatory s8ituation of which the 
Christian consciousness is only the receiving side, is the 8curce of 
religious knowledge and theological reflection, also in relation to 
the Trinitarian s8ymbols, But Schliermacher is right when he derives 
these 8ymbols from the different ways in which faith is related to 
its divine cause, It was a mistake of Barth, when he starts his 
Frolegamena with what 80 to 8peak, are the Postlegamena, namely the 
doctrine of the Trinity, In his system this doctrine falls from heaven, 
nemely the heaven of an unmediated Biblical and Ecclesiastical authority, 


As every theological 8ymbol the Trinitarian s8ymbolism mast be 
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understood as an answer to the questions implied in man's predicament. 
It is the most inclusive answer and has rightly the dignity attributed 
to it in the liturgical practice of the Church, Man's predicament 

out of which the existential questions arise, mist be characterized 

by three concepts: finitude/ with respect to man's es8ential being as 
creature, estrangement with respect to man's existential being in time 
and 8pace, ambiguity with respect to man's participation in 1ife univer- 
gal, The questions arising out of man's finitude are answered by 

the doetrine of God and the symbols used in it, The questions arising 
out of man's estrangement are answered by the doctrine of the Christ 

and the s8ymbols applied to it, The questions arising out of the ambigu- 
ities of life are answered by the doctrine of the Spirit and the symbols 
applied to it, Each of these answers expresses that which is a matter 
of ultimate concern in 8ymbols derived from particular reveletory ex- 
periences, Their truth is their ability to express the ultimate, 

Their truth is distorted by any attempt to diminish their ultimacs, The 
history of the Trinitarian doctrine 1s continuous vindication of this 
8tatement, 

We have now referred to three groups of motives which drive towards 
Trinitarian thought, It wonld be totally misleading if one 8aid that 
the first and 8econd group represent motives produced by natural theology, 
and the third group motives created by revelation, All of them are 
based on revelatory experiences. The road to monotheism and the 
corresponding rise of mediating figures has happened and always happens 
under the impact of the Spiritual Fresence; the experience of God as 
n1iving God" and not as dead identity is a work of the Spiritual 


_ _"Presence; and 80 is the experience of the creative Ground of Being 
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in every being, the experience of Jesus as the Christ and the ecstatic 
elevation of the human 8spirit towards the union of unambiguous life, 

On the other hand, the Trinitarian doctrine is the work of theological 
though, which uses philosophical concepts and follows the general rules 
of theological rationality, There is no svuch a thing as trinitarian 
1speculation" (whereby "speculetion" means conceptual phantasies). The 
gubstance of all Trinitarian thought is given in revelatory experieces, 
and the form has the same rationality as all theology as a work of 


the logos must have, 


K 
Wl 
It is not possible in the frame, of this system to go into the 


controversles 
intricacies of the Trinitarian chragetos. ty © for remwrts in the 


1ight of our methodical procedures are iscongery, The first renenk 

refers to the interpretation of the Trinitarian dogma as given by the 

Ritschlian school, above all by Harnack's and Loof's "Histories 

of the Dogma,” It seems to me that the criticism of this theology 

by the different anti-liberal schools of contemporary theology has 

in no way undercut its basic insights. They have shown both the 

greatness of the fundamental decision the Church made at Nicea and 

the ns oy Christian theology was driven by the conceptual 
>NING 


form used for, the decision, The liberating influence these insights 


had is 8till felt even in the anti-liberal groups of contemporary 


theology and 8hould never be lost in Protestantion{/ fhe 1imite of a 


———_ ——_—_— —— I wm PP 
work 1ike thav-of Harnack511es from an historical point of view,) in 


his misrepresentation of classical Greek and eVen more Hellenistic, 
thought as "intellectualistic.” This leads him to a rejection of the 
whole of early Christian theology as an Iinvasion of Hellenistic 
attitudes into the preaching of the gospel and the life of the Church, 
But Greek thought is existentially concerned with the eternal in which 
it 8eeks for eternal truth and eternal life, Hellenism could receive 
the Christian message only in these categories, as the mind of the 
Jews of the diaspora could receive it only in categories similar to 
those used ww hu, and as the first disciples could receive it only 


in categories us8ed by contemporaneous eschatologicsl movements, From 
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these facts does not follow a simple rejection of the message of the 
New Being in these categories, but uhat/f6fous is our freedom to 

use them and? fo use NPIS: . + PONY The latter point would not be 
denied by the Ritschlian school, but the former, the freedom for the 
categories used in the ancient dogma, has been denied, In doing 80 
Ritschlianism fell into a kind of ethically interpreted Kantianism, 
not aware of the fact (which was soon discovered in the Kantian school 
its8e1f) that in Kant's epistemology ontological presuppositions are 
recognizable, The problems of being and life cannot be eliminated; 
they are universal and not consequences of Greek "intellectualienm, " 
Therefore, we shou1d approach the Triniterian dogma of the early Church 
neither with a rositive nor wth. a negative prejudice, but with the 
question:s what has been and what has not been achieved by it in terms 
of fulfilling the manifold guests for Trinitarian s8ymbolism and its 
theological interpretation? 

If God is the name for what concerns us ultimately, the principle 
of exclusive monotheism is establisheds There 1s no god wm God! 
But the Triniterian 8ymbolism includes a plurality of divine figures, 
This led to the alternative,” either +6 attribats to some of these 
divine figures a diminished divinity, or bs-dror! t e exclusive 
monotheism and with it the ultimacy of the ultimate concern, Tt is 
replaced by halfeultimate concerns and/ as their expression by quasi- 
aivine powers, This was the situation when the divinity of the Christ 
became a problem of theological interpretation instead of remaining 
an act of liturgical devotion, ES unavoidable, not 
only because of the reception of the mess8age of the Christ by the 


Greek mind, but also because man cannot repress his cognitive function 
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in dealing with the contents of his religious PONY" "SY 
attempt of early Greek theology to 80lve the problem with the help 

of the Logos doctrine was the basis of all later achievements and 
difficulties, It is understandable that the difficulties into which 
the doctrine was driven induced 8o0me theological schools to dismiss 
this doctrine altogether, But even if it were possible to develop a 
Christology without applying the predicate logos to the Christ, it is 
{mpos8ible to develop a doctrine of the living God and of the creation 
without distinguishing the "ground" and the "form" in God, the prineil- 
ple of abyss and the principle of the s8elfmanifestation In God, 
Therefore one can 8ay that even besides the Christological problem, 
gome kind of logos doctrine is he hf cu in a Christian doctrine of 
God, On this basis it was and is necessary to amalgamate the pre- 


Trinitarian and the Christological as8ertion into a fully developed 


Trinitarian doctrine. This 8ynthesis has 80 much inner necessity 
that even a and most justified criticism of the Logos- 
doctrine _ classical theologians cannot annihilate it, He who 
sacrifices the Logos principle 8acrifices the idea of a living God, 
and he who rejects the application of this principle to Jesus as the 
Christ rejects his character as Christ, 

The question put before the Church in Nicea as well as in the 
preceding and following struggles was not the establishment of the 
Logos principle — this was done long before the Christian era, and 
not only in Greek philosophy -- nor was it the application of this 


principle to Jesus as the Christ -- this was done definitively 


God and his Logos (also called 


__ in the fourth gospel — but it was = y question of the relation between 
WM 
&' This question was 80 existential 
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for the early Church because on the answer to it depends the valuation 
of Jesus as the Christ and his revelatory and 8aving power, If the 
Logos is defined as the highest of all creatures, as the left-wing 
theologians of the Origenistic school as8erted, the Christ in whom 

the Logos is manifest as historical personality is himself, with all 
creatures, in need of revelation and 8alvation, In having him, men 
would have 8comething which is less than "God with us." Neither error, 
nor guilt nor death would have been conquered, This is the existential 
concern behind the fight of the right wing of the Origenistic 8chool 
under the leadership of Athanasilus, In the Trinitarian decision of 
Nicea their position prevailed theologically, devotionally and 
politically, The half-god Jesus of Arian teaching was avoided, But 
the Trinitarian problem was more stated than 8olved, In the term- 
inology of Nicea the divine "nature" (ousia) is identical in God and 
his Logos, in the Father and the Son, But the hypostasis is different, 
Ousia in this context means that which makes a thing what it is, its 
particular physis, Hypostasis in this context means the power of 
gtanding upon itself, the independence of being which makes mutual 
love pos8sible, The decision of Nicea acknowledged that the Logos- 
* Live the God-Father, are expressions of ultimate concern, But 
how can ultimate concern be expressed in two divine figures who, 
although identical in 8ubstance, are different in terms of miutuality? 
In the post-Nicean s8struggles the Divinity of the Spirit was discussed, 
denied and finally affirmed in the 8econd ecumenices]l 8ynod, The 
motive for it was again Christological, The Divine Spirit who created 
and determined Jegus as the Christ is not the espirit of the man Jeus; 


and the Divine Spirit who creates and directs the Church is not the 
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8pirit of a 8ociological group, And the Spirit who grasps and trans- 
forms the individual person is not an expression of his s8spiritual 1ife, 
The Divine Spirit is God himself as Spirit in the Christ and through 
him in the Church and the Christian, The consistency of this trans- 
formation of a Binitarian strain in the early Church into a fully 
developed Trinity is obuious, But it did not help to solve the basic 
problem: how can ultimate concern be expressed in more than one divine 
reality? 

In terms of religious devotion one can ask: Is the prayer to one 
of the three "personae" in which the one divine substance exists, directed 
towards gomeone different from another one to whom another prayer is 
airected? If there is no difference, why does one not 8simply address 
the prayer to God? If there is a difference, e.g, in function, how 1s 
tritheism avoided? The concepts of ousia and hypostasis or of s8ubstantia 
and Der SONA do not answer this basic devotional problem, They only 
confuse it and open the gay to the unlimited number of objects of 
prayer which appeared in connection with the cult of Mary and the 
gaints -- inspite of the theological distinetions between a geniine 
prayer, directed to God, and the Frocatio) of the saints, 

The difficulty appears already if the question is asked, what does 
the historical Jesus, the man in whom the Logos became "flesh," mean 
for the interpretation of the Logos as the s8econd hypostasis in the 
Trinity? We have 8poken about it in connection with the s8ymbols of 
the pre-existence and post-existence of the Christ, From the point 
of view of the Trinitarian doctrine any non-symbolic interpretation 
of these symbols would introduce into the Logos a finite individuality 


with a definite life history, conditioned in spatial and temporal 


terms and by the other categories of finitude, Certainly the Logos, the 


—— —— 
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Divine 8elfmanifestation, has an eternal relation to his s8elfmanifesta- 
tion in the Christ as the center of man's historical existence, as 

the Logos has an eternal relation to all potentialities of being; but 
one cannot attribute to the eternal Logos in himself the face of Jesus 
of Nazareth or the face of historical man or of any definite manifesta- 
tion of the creative ground of being, But certainly, the face of God 
manifest for historical man 1s the face of Jesus as the Christ, The 
Trinitarian manifestation of the divine ground is Christo-centric for 
man, but it is not Christo-centric in itse1f, The God who is seen and 
adored in Trinitarian 8ymbolism has not lost his freedom to man and to 
Jesus in whom the Logos was manifest as a historical person, 

The Trinitarian doctrine was accepted in the West as well as in 
the Etast, But its spirit was Eastern and not Western spirit., This 
became visible in Augustine's attempt to interpret the difference of 
the hypostasis by psychological analogies, his acknowledgment that the 
8statements about the matual relations of the personae are empty and his 
emphasis on the unity of the acts of the Trinity "ad extra,” All 
this reduced the danger of tritheism, which could never be fully 
removed from the traditional dogma and which was always connected with 
a kind of 8ubordination of the Son to the Father and the Spirit to the 
Son. Behind the 8ubordinational element in the Greek-Orthodox 
understanding of the Trinity lies one of the most fundamental and most 
persistent traits of the classical Greek encounter with reality, the 
4nterpretation of reality in grades, leading from the lowest to the 
highest (and conversely). From Plato's Symposium to Origing's Princigia 
and through him to the Eastern Church and to Christian mysticism this 


—profoundly existential understanding of reality runs, In the "monarchianistic" 


(1099) 410. 


tendencies of the Roman Church and in Augustine's voluntaristic emphasis, 
1t came into conflict with a strangaly personalistic world-view, After 
the 6th century the dogma could not be changed anymore. Not even 

the Reformers dared to do it inspite of ILuther's biting criticism of 

Some of the concepts used in it, TIt had become the politically guaranteed 
symbol of all forms of Christianity and the basic liturgical formula in 
all Churches, But we mast ask whether, after the historical analysis 

and the systematic criticism of the dogma in Protestant theology 8s ince 


the 18th century, this state of things can last, 


(1100) 411, 


The 8ituation of the dogma of the Trinity, as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, has 8everal dangerous consequences, The first 
one is a radical change in the function of the doctrine, While 
originally its function was to express in three central symbols the 
8e] fmanifestation of God to man, opening up the depth of the divine 
abyss and giving answers to the question of the meaning of existence, 
it now became an impenetrable mystery, put on the alter, to be adored, 
And the mystery ceased to be the eternal mystery of the Cround of Being; 
it became instead of the riddle of an unsolved theological problem, 
and in many ca8es, as |showmn before, the > oa of an absurdity 
in numbers, In this form it became a powerful weapon for ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism and 8uppression of the searching mind, 

It is understandable that the autonomous revolt against this 
8ituation in the period of Renais8ance and Reformation led to a 
radical rejection of the doctrine of Trinity in Go _ 2015 mM and 
Unitarianisem, The limited direct effect of this revolt is due to the 
fact that It did not do justice to the motives of the Trinitarian 
symbolism, analyzed before, But its indirect effect on most Protestant 
ehurches since the 18th century is very great, One can refer to the 
general rule that an organ which has lost its function becomes 
crippled and an impediment to 1ife, Protestantism generally did not 
attack the dogma, but it did not use it either, Even in denominations 
with a "high" Christology and an emphatic confession of the divinity 
of the Christ, (as e.g. the Protestant Episcopal Church), no new under=- 


s8tanding of the Trinity was produced, But in most Protestant churches 


gomething developed which one could call a "Christo-centric Unitarianism, " 


+ vow, 


Ea a Rs en 


(1102) 412, 


It removed the emphasis on God as God, on the mystery of the divine 
Ground and his creativity, It prevented an understanding of the Spiritual 
Fresence and the ecstatic character of faith, love and prayer, It 
reduced Frotestant Christianity to a tool for moral education, 
accepted by s8ociety for this rea8son, The 8source book for this education 
are the "teachings of Jesus,” Inspite of all this, the Trinitarian 
creeds and prayers of the liturgy are used, and the —_ with their 
Trinitarian implications are sung, and the Unitarians are excluded 
from the World-Council of Churches, 

Will it be possible again to 8ay without theological embarrass- 
ment or mere adaptation to tradition the great words:"In the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit"? (The term Holy "Chost" 
must be purged from every liturgical or other use), Or will it be 
po8sible again to pray for blessings through the "love of God, the 
Father, and the grace of Jesus Christ and the fellowship of the 


Holy Spirit," without awakening superstitious images in those for 
_ ing 


+ whose bless/one prays? TI believe that it is possible, but it requests 


a radical revision of the Trinitarian doctrine and a new understanding 
of the Divine Life and the Spiritual Pregence, ESEIJEEXEKENALECHBLENX 
TRXEKI 

Besides the attempts in this direction, made in all parts of the 
present system, 80me questions remain to be answered, The first refers 
to the number three in the word trinity, Which is the justification 
for reoping to this number? thy was the early binitarian trend of 
thinking about God and Christ overcome by Trinitarian symbolism? And 
after this, why was the trinity not enlarged to a quatrinity and beyond 


14t? These questions have, besides their systematic, an historical ground, 


er rt 


(1105) 413, 


Originally the distinction between the Logos and the Spirit was 
indefinite or not existing, The Christological problem developed 
{ndependently of the concept of the Spirit, The concept of the Spirit 
was reserved for the divine power which drives individuals and groups 
into ecstatic experiences, There was also a trend toward quatrinity 
In theological thought, One of its reasons is the eate2400 oe 
aistinguishing the common divine nature of the three personae from the 
three personae themselves, either by establishing a divinity above 
them or be considering the Father both as one of the three personae and 
as the common source of divinity, Another motive for the enlargement 
of the Trinity was the elevation of the Holy Virgin to a position in 
which |8he more and more approached Divine dignity, For the devotional 
1ife of most Roman Catholics she has by far surpassed the _ 
and in modern Catholiciem all three personae of the Trinity, Tf the 
goctrine which has already been discussed amongst Catholics that s8he is 
to be canned as co-gaviour with the Christ should become dogma, the 
Virgin would become a math matter of ultimate concern and, consequently, 
a persona within the divine life, No scholastic distinetions would 
then be able to prevent the Trinity from becoming a quaternity2 

These facts 8how that it is not the number three which is decisive 
in Trinitearian thinking, but the unity in a manifoldness of divine 
gelfmanifestations, If we ask why, Iinspite of this openness to different 
numbers, the number three has prevailed, it 8eems most probable that 
the three corresponds to the intrinsic dialecties of experienced 
1ife and is, therefore, most adequate to symbolize the divine life, Life 


has been described as the process of going out from itself and return- 


3zng to itself, In this description the number three is implicit, as the 


|) 


a1 
ALD 


(1108) 414, 


dialectical philosophers of the (wrongly) 80-called German idealism 
knew, References to the magic power of the number three are unsatis- 
factory because other numbers as e,g, four trespass three in magic 
valuation, In any case, our earlier as88ertion that the Trinitarian 
sgymbolism is dialectics] is confirmed by the persistance of the number 
three in devotional formulas and theological thought. 

The 8ymbolic power of the image of the Holy Virgin from the 5th 
century after Christ up to our time raises a question to Protestant- 
48m which has radically removed the symbol in the struggle of the 
Reformation against all human mediators between God and man, In this 
purge the female element in the symbolic express1on of ultimate 
concern was largely eliminated, The spirit of Judaiegm with its exclu- 
8ively male 8ymbolism preveiled in the Reformation, Without doubt, 
this was one of the reasons of the great 8uccesses of the Counter- 
Reformation over against the originally everythere victorious Reforma=- . 
tion, it was a reason within Protestantism itself of the often rather 
effeminate pictures of Jesus in pietism, it is the cause of many 
conversions to the Greek or Roman churches, and it is also responsIible 
for the attraction of Oriental mysticism for many Protestant humanists, 

It, 8eems to me impossible that Protestantism ever recovers the 
gymbol of the Holy Virgin, A concrete 8symbol of this kind cannot, as 
the whole history of religion — gemiine pover, 
The religious s8ymbol becomes a poetic 8ymbol, Put poetic symbols are 
not objects of adoration, The question can only be, whether there are 
elements in genuine Protestant symbolism which transcend the alternative 


male-female and may be able to be developed over against ay one-8ided 


— male-determined s8ymbolism, 


(1110) 415, 


TI want to point to the following possibilities: the first is related 
to the concept "Ground of Being" which is -- as previously discussed -- 
partly conceptual, partly symbolieal, Insofar as it is symbolical, it 
points to the mother-quality of giving birth, carrying, embracing, 
and, at the same time, of calling back, resisting independence of the 
created, $wvallowing tt, The uneasy feeling of many Protestants about 
the first (mat not the last!) estatement about God, that he is being- 
1tself or the Ground of Being, is partly rooted in the fact that 
their religious consciousness and, even more, their moral conscilence, 
is 8shaped by the demanding father-image of the God who is conceived as 
a person amongst. others, The attempt to show that nothing can be 
gaid about God theologically before the statement is made, that he 1s 
the power of being in all being, is, at the same Time, an attempt to 
reduce the predominance of the male element in the symbolization of 
the divine, 

With Trespect to the Logos, as manifest in Jesus as the Christ, it 
1s the 8symbol of the s8elf-s8acrifice of his finite particularity which 
transcends the alternetive male-female, Selfsacrifice is not a character 
of male as male or of female as female, but it is, in the very fact of 
8elfs8acrifice the negation of the one or the other in exclusion, Self- 
8acrifice breaks the contrast of the 8exes, and this is symbolically 
manifest in the picture of the s8uffering Christ, in which Christians 
of both 8exes have participated with equal psychological and 8piritusal 
intensity, 

If we finally turn to the Divine Spirit we are reminded of the 
image of the Spirit breeding of the chaos; but we cannot use it directly 


because the female element, implied in this image, was dropped in 


(1113) 416, 


Judaism, although it never became an outspoken male 8ymbol -- not even 
in the story of the original birth of Jegus where the Spirit replaces 
the male principle, but does not become male itself, It is the 
ecstatic character of the Spiritual Presence which transcends the 
alternative of male- and female-symbolism in the experience of the Spirit, 
Ecstasy transcends both the rational element and the emotional element 
which usvally are attributed to the male, respectively to the female 
type. Apain it is Protestant moralistic personalism which is distrust- 
ful of the ecstatic element in the Spiritual Fresence and drives 
many people towards an apersonal mysticism, 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not closed, Neither can it be 
discarded nor can it be accepted in its traditions] form, It mist 
be kept open in order to fulfill its original function, to express in 


great symbols the s8elfmanifestation of the Divine Life to man, 
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fben, lieber Paulus, ist der Index Deiner "Systematik"III fertig, 
den Frau Coltzau mich zu tippen bat,da sie durch ihre kranke 
Mutter und den Job "in der kutscherkneipe" sehr 8tark in Anspruch 
zenommen isTe Wie gern ich es getan habe, weiBt Du. 


Ich g8chicke DiIrnun heute das amerikanische Mss.und ein abgetipp= 
tes Exemplar, Zin Durehschlag davon bleibt bei Frau Coltzau, bis 
Du ihn anforderst. 


Wir fiel bei der Abschrift folgendes auf: 


Se 4&4 III A 2 a 1) heiſt es "Gommunities of faith" und 
i IHIMIML 2 ) "n " I community of love " . 
igt einmal Plural, ein andermal Singular beabsichtiet? 


Se 9, 11, 12 in Deinem Mss. steht "gelfintegration" 
"gelfproduction" 
"gelftrangcendence", 

S atleg . ; : F ; 
wanhrend De. 1,2 5 im amerikanischen Mss._mit Bindestrich 
gtenht. Lehihabedeghalb die betr. Seiten, bei mir S., 8 und 9, 
zweimal getippt, einmal die Worte mit, einmal ohne Bindestrich, 


Sel12 in Deinem Mss., ( S. 9 bei mir);II GC 4 steht: historic self= 
Ltrangeendence im Gegensatz zu II C 2 ue5S: higtorical selfpro= 
duction, { S., 11 in Deinem Mss. ). Wahrecheinlich ist es beab= 
gichtigt, ich wollte Dich nur darauf aufmerksam machen. 


Im Ubrigen ist es ein einfach wunderbares GedankenschloB, in 
degsen Salen Du uns ja im Sonner 61 unermiidl1ich herumfilnrtest. 


oSehr groB, Faulus, war unsere Freude Uber Deinen ersten Chikagoer 
Brief, Dank fir ihn und ganz begonders fir das, was Du trotz ei= 
gener Uberbiirdung noch selbst dazu 8chriebst. Wie glicklich sind 
wir, daB Du Gutes Uber Dich berichten konntest! | 


Ja, und im Ubrigen ist das Thema hier : Krieg, und jeder hofft 
instandig, daB er hinweggeredet wird. DaB Russell - er ist 90 
Jahre alt und redet noch gelegentlich auf dem Londoner Trafal= 
2ar oquare - an Chrugchtaschow degwegen schrieb, hast Du sicher 
gelfen « Und wir, wir machen es wie Du, Paulus, wir arbeiten. 
Max geht es einggermaBen, Frau Coltzau und ich erleichtern uns 
gegengeitig unser nicht immer unbedingt rosiges Leben in tele= 
fonischen "HerzensergieBungen", Leeges sind sgehr tapfer und 
freundschaftlich, und Frau Kthine ist recht munter, wir wollen 


noch mal yorm 


ne ee 


n—_—_ —_ OI Ser rr 9 te un » tte: ad 
Oo 


Pe 30 Cultural gelf-prodguction. 


Poggible alternatives: self-extengion, 
gelf-exvansion, gelf-realilzation, gelf-develon- 
ment, gelf-exmreas ion. 


388 PPses 218, ” £ & M "x & © 292, 343, 346, 347, 

348, 349, 392, 3587, 372, 418, 429, 469, 480, 

485, $503, 

P. 271--8e1f-express ion? P. 257-= -organiza- 
tion? 


cultural production: we decided to change it to 
creation, but in view of the distinetion made 
on vage BO, would the following be better? 


developments, growths, organs, forms. 
Joe PPe 2153, 217, 232, 2W, - 258 


On Þ. 256, how about activity? 
invention, generation, proliferation 


Sublime - mundane, materialistic (materializa- 
tion), mean (demeaning), degraded, 8hallom, 
Superficial, worldly, conventional 


18 Drofane verhavs the antithesis to holy 
rather than to 8 ublime? 


zum Begriii, Selbeaetprodu k t 2. 0 


Schon bei ungeren Hamburger Gesprichen sgagte ich Dir meine 
gchweren Bedenken gegen dieses Wort, und Du schienst sie 
einzugehen, Fur den Fall aber, daB Du nicht mehr daran gedacht 
hast, und angesichts der fatsache, daB Deine Arbeit am 3. Band 
voranschreitet und dieser eines Tages\ 
Knderung erscheinen konnte, darf ich Dir? 
meinen Einwand prazisieren, 


elne eventueLlle 
elleicht noch einmal 


"Produzieren' hat stets die Bedeutung von "machen, herstellen, 
fabrizleren", darum ist das Wort auch ein 80 wesentlicher Be= 
griff der Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Es wird ( wenn auch unter der 
Vorausgetzung, daB ein entgsprechendes Material vorhanden gein 
muB) etwas "gemacht", das vorher iiberhaupt nicht da war, durch 
den Schopfer- und Herrscherwillen des Menschen., Von alledem kann 
bei der von Dir gemeinten Selbstrealisierung des Venschen keine 
Rede sein, Dein Begriff WSelbetproduktion" konnte also schwere 
MiBverstandnisse erzeugen, ja, er muB es gogar! 


Jtatt dessen hast. wu den Begriff "Selbstrealisierung" friher 

ge lbst aiekt mek> verwendet. Er ist gut, denn er 8etzt nicht 
S0ZzUSBagen ein "Nichts" voraus, er 8etzt keine herrscherliche 
Haltung voraus, er setzt vielmehr eine Potenz voraus. Diese 
Potenz ist nicht ein "WVaterial", das wir bearbeiten bzw. ver= 
andern konnten, gondern eine Moglichkeit, die auf Verwirklichung, 
auf Aktualislerung wartet. Genau das aber ist das von Dir theo= 
logisch bzw. anthropologisch Gemeinte. Was beim Menschen "ge: = 
8chaffen wurde", ist seine (endliche) Preiheit und damit eine 
unendliche Pulle der Moglichkeiten, Diese hat 8o0zusgagen Gott 

als der "Schopfer" "produziert"., Der Mensch kann bzw. muB bzw. 
darf die Potentialitat, die fur ihn "produziert" wurde, aktua= 
lisieren, damit zur Realitat bringen und 80 "Gottes Mitarbeiter" 
werden. Der "Mut, ein Selbst zu sein", die potentia, sich 

8elbst zuventwerfen", setzt geschaffenem,produzierte Potentia= 
l1itat voraus, ist also nicht SelbstsehGpfung, sondern Selbst= 
aktualisierung, Selbstrealisierung. Von reiner Selbst -"Pro= 
duktion" im 8trengen (also wort - entsprechenden ) Sinn kann 
keine Rede s8ein und 801l1te man darum nicht gsprechen. 


Daher schlage ich Dir vor, Deinen alten Begriti "Selbastreali= 
8iePung"n wieder aufzunehmen ! 


- OrT—— Cr ee nn nn OO c—— _ 
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Za Threm Aufsatz uber Dimensionen und Schichten: Sie haben 
schon seinerzeit bei Ihren Vortragen- in Yale mit der Metapher Dimension 
gearbeitet, und schon damals war mir nicht wohl dabei. Ich halte es 
nicht fur glucklich, die raumliche Metapher auf etwas im Raum annu= 
wenden, wie Anorganisches und Organisches, Eine Metapher, wenn sSie 
etwas erleuchten. 8oll, muB Abstand haben zu dem Gegenstand, auf den 
81e angewendet wird, Deswegen ist Ihr Gebrauch der Metapher Dimension 
fur das Vertikale .Denken oder das Religiose 80 groBattigc. Da geht 
elnem durch die Metapher plotzlich alles auf. Aber hier wirkt 8sie 
eher verwirrend, 

Ihre Absicht ist, die Metapher "Schicht" zu ersetzen, Aber 
Dchlicht in der Naturwiss. gebraucht ist keine Metapher, 8gondern ein 
falscher Ordnungsbeeriff, der bereits uberholt ist., Man weiB heute, 
daB es keine festen Grenzen zwischen dem Anorg, und dem Organ, gibt 
oder zwischen dem thysischen und dem Fsychischen, Wogegen man heute 
Stellung nehmen muB, ist der materialistische Monismus, AubBberdem 
bringt Jjede neue Dimension einen viel radikaleren Unterschied herein 
als er tatsachlich von der modernen Nat. wiss, anerkannt wird, Gegen 
den altmodischen Dualismus und den modernen materialistischen Monis= 
mus kaimpfen Sie aber viel wirkungsvoller als mit der EBinfuhrung der 
Dimensilonsmetapher durch tas die Erkenntnis, dab alles Leben s1ich 
Sowohl uber sich hinaus bewgt wie wieder in sich zuruck, Dies ist 
_ Inr wesentlicher Gedanke, und dem kann durch die Einfiihrung der 
zweifelhaften MVetapher nur Schaden getan werden, Es ist irgend etwas 
Unsauberes an der Exnxfiitruns Anwendung aer! Dimension aus Anorgan, und 
Organs. auberdem haben Sie nun zu viele Begriffen mit denen s1e arbei= 
ten: Die Dimensionen, Aktualitat und Potentialitat und die entgegen= 
gesetzten Richtungen, in denen 8sich das Leben bewegt. Thre Dimenslonen 
s8ind Ihnen nur notig, um zu zeigen, daB sich die Bewegung in entgegen= 
zesetzten Richtungen, die Zweideutigkeit, auf jeder Stufe zeigt, nicht 
nur im Geistigen raxzx und, nicht als Widersp2ruch zwischen Leib und 
Geist. Aber dazu brauchen Sie die Metapher nicht unbedingt, Im Gegen= 

teil kann man sich die Spannungen innerhalb der "Dimension" sogar sehr 
8chlecht vorstellen, 

Ich finde es schade, daB Sie die Metapher Dimension, die Sie 80 
ungeheuer uUberzeugend fur horizontales und vertikales Denken einge= 
fuhrt haben, jetzt verderben, Wer Ihr Werk als Gesamtwerk betrachtet 
- und nur wenige Werke verlangen das 80 sehr wie das Thre - kann nur 
1rrPitiert 8ein durch diesen doppelten Gebrauch ein und derselben Metapher. 


—— w_—_— mmaQSnnor — oper eee enray > WuI—————o—_ 


Ich erwahne das alles, weil mir ist, als 8ollen diese Uber= 
legungen auch wieder in der Theologie vorkommen, Man 8011 seinen 
Feinden keine ,unnotige Handhabe bieten. 

N noch ein anderer Funkt, der mich ganz auBer mir macht: 
Sle benauptEl Fas alle Unterschiede nur im Aktuellen liegen ,und daB8 
potentiell Hamlet 8chon im ersten Atom, das Gott schuf, vorgegeben sein. 
Das kinnen Sie aber nicht wirklich meinen. Aus vielen Griinden wiirden 
Sle damit Ihre eigene thilosophie zunichte machen, Das ware ja der 
materialistische oder naturalistische Monismus, den Ihnen uUbrigens 
viele vorwerfen, Oder es ware eine Art Vergottlichung des Atoms, noch 
schlimmer! Alle wesentlichen Unterschiede sind potentiell, die aktu= 

ellen sind weitgehend bloGer Zufall. Sie, Sie haben uns gelehrt, den 
gottlichen Grund in allem Schopferischen zu sehen - und jetzt sprechen 
Sle von dem Atom, in dem potentiell Shakespeare enthalten ist., Vas 
fur eine Sunde des .forzierten Monismus!  Vor ein paar Tagen stritt ich 
mich mit jemrand - einem Fositivistey der behauptete, daB Sie im Grunde 
ein Naturalist 8eien. Wenn er mir diese Stelle zitiert hatte, ware 
ich geschlagen gewesen. Ich kann einfach nicht verstehen, daB Ihnen 
8elbst diese Behauptung (nit Hamlet) nicht nur gedanklich gegen den 
Strich gegangen ist, sondern auch gegen den Geschmack, Dies, daB sie 
zegen den Geschmack verstoB8t, ist mir das schlimmste daran, und daB 
ausgerechnet Sie etwas sagen, das 80 geschmacklos ist, ist mir 
vollkomnen unverstaniich. 
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